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Employees Commercial 
T Banking 
HROUGH many years the First National Bank in . 
St. Louis has grown steadily in resources and popularity Savings 


....today it is the city’s largest bank... .qMany thou- Foreign 
sands of St. Louisans, in every walk of life, think of this Banking 


bank as their bank. Unfailing courtesy, and a real desire 





to serve every customer, large or small, have made this Safe Deposit 
bank “FIRST” in this great community....qWhen you . 
read, “St. Louis’ Largest Bank”, think of a great institu- Investment 


tion with complete facilities that always welcomes an 





opportunity to be of service to you in every financial way. Trusts 


FIRST NATIONAL BANK 


BROADWAY - - LOCUST - - OLIVE 


ST. LOUIS LARGEST BANK 
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AGAIN 
The Magnificent National 16-Inch Bank Door 


is selected to complete 


A BEAUTIFUL SETTING 


LOBBY VIEW OFFICERS’ QUARTERS . 


NOTE LEVEL WALKWAY INTO VAULT 


Interior Views of 
THE BANK OF PHILADELPHIA & TRUST CO., Broad St. and Germantown Ave. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


HE last word in modern banking room equipment is reflected in the 
above. The door is known as the Plug Type formerly used only by 
the largest Federal Reserve Banks and similar sized installations. 
National is the only company making a complete standard line of plug 
type doors, 7 to 36 inches, at no greater cost than the “climb into your 
vault” type. Many exclusive designs available. Let us furnish details. 


Write today for our 40-page book shown below. It is yours for the asking. 
No obligation. You will find many facts of interest and value to you. 


THE NATIONAL SAFE AND LOCK COMPANY 


Established 1883—47 years ago New York Office Chicago Office Los Angeles Office 
General Offices—2345 East 69th St. 321 W. 42nd St. Tower Bldg. Balawin & Burke Safe Co. 
Works — East 69th to 70th St. & Pennsylvania R. R. 6 N. Michigan Ave. 1429 S. Los Angeles St. 


CLEVELAND, U. S. A. SALES ENGINEERS QUICKLY AVAILABLE IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES 


This Book ¢ The National Safe and Lock Co. 
FREE 2345 East 69th Street, Cleveland, Ohio 


Mecneresinaning Please send me your FREE book on National Bank Vault Doors and full in- 

poy Pe eR formation on the subjects I have checked below. 

pom eng ie, OC Daylight Robbery O Vault Linings O Grille Partitions 

an fue of O Safe Deposit Boxes [Vault Systematizers (Chests O Vault Lockers 
| vital importance to 

you. Our 47 years 

of experience are 

at your service. 


Clip and Mail This Coupon Now 
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700,000 Items 
All In A Day’s Work 


The organization which, 
in a good day’s work, 
handles 735,503 separate 
items —checks, drafts and 


notes—must be efhcient 


CONTINENTAL ILLINOIS 
BANK AND TRUST 
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Washington .D.C. 


GEORGE O VASS April bs 1930. 


Acknowledging the receipt of your letter 
of April 2nd, I am delighted to know that you approve 
of one of my advertising policies, and that is, to use 
the Bankers Directory in liberal doses. I am very 
mich pleased with this new contract and believe it is 
money well invested. 


I appreciate the kind expressions in your 


letter, and remain, with cordial regards, 


Very truly yours, 


Vice President and Cashier. 





This letter is in response to thanks we sent Mr. Vass for 
practically doubling his Blue Book business. 





THE Rand M¢Nally BANKERS DIRECTORY has more 
advertisers than its nearest competitor has subscribers. It has 
more subscribers than all other similar publications combined. 


The BANKERS DIRECTORY (BLUE BOOK) has the 
most advertisers because of its overwhelming lead in circula- 
tion — maintained for more than half a century by its unyielding 
policy of absolute accuracy and dependability. 








That is why nine out of ten who advertise in a bank directory 
use Rand M¢Nally’s. And why those who advertise in the 
BLUE BOOK “believe it is money well invested.” 


Rand M¢€Nally & Company 
536 S. Clark St., Chicago, III. 
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Light in weight —easy to 
carry from desk to desk 
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Burroughs now adds a complete line of electrically 
operated Portables to its present popular line 
of hand operated Portables. 


An electric motor, built directly into the mecha- 
nism, provides the greater speed and ease of elec- 
trical operation without sacrificing any of the 
compactness that makes Burroughs Portable 
Machines so convenient for desk or teller’s cage. 
For a demonstration of an Electric Portable—or 
any other Portable—call the local Burroughs 
office or write to— 


BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE COMPANY 
6711 Second Boulevard, Detroit, Michigan 





WORLDWIDE ote RR Ue ty See VEE £ 


Readers will confer a favor by mentioning THE MAY 1930 BANKERS MONTHLY when writing to our advertisers 


Adding-subtracting machine illus- 
trated, $175, delivered U.S. A.; $205 
in Canada. Other electrics as low as 


$130; hand models as low as $80. 
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OU buy many kinds of adver- 

) tising during the year, and you 

get a lot of advertising free, 
that registers powerfully on your 
books at the end of the year. Some 
of this free advertising is good—is 
any of it bad? 

How many times have you watched 
a line of grimly discontented people 
in your own bank slowly working 
their way to the head of the line? 

Nothing hurts so much as a steady 
sense of dissatisfaction on the part 
of people who do business with your 
bank. 

Give your teller the proper 
cooperation by installing a Standard- 
Johnson machine, and you will speed up his work at 
a rate that will please the most critical customer. 

Instead of impatient faces, reproving remarks, you 
will see smiles, and smiles pay dividends when they 
are caused by service that pleases customers. 






STANDARD-JOHNSON CO. 
371 Pacific St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Tell us what our bank should know about your coin counting | 
machine. 


Bank . 


Frowns 


ge rt 
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What the Standard-Johnson 
Machine can do for your bank 
We are selling not a machine—but 
a service. The teller equipped with 
a Staridard-Johnson machine empties 
the contents of a home-savings bank, 
or a sack of coins in a hopper. While 
the pass-book entry is being made, 
the coins are assorted, counted, with 
the amount in dollars and cents 

clearly recorded. 

The teller is enabled to concentrate 
and give a pleasant and speedy serv- 
ice to the customer — instead of pick- 
ing his way slowly through a mass of 
mixed coins. 

The customer is assured of machine 
accuracy, on the counting, plus machine speed, and the 
small amount of time consumed at the window is a fac- 
tor that cements customers firmly to your institution. 

You assume no obligation in mailing the coupon, 
which will bring you all the facts. Won't you mail it 
today —and let us prove to your satisfaction that we 
have a service that will increase your profits, and the 
number of your satisfied depositors. Thank you. 


STANDARD-JOHNSON 
COMPANY 


371 PACIFIC ST. BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
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THE BANKERS MONTHLY 


Round ‘Table Of Discussion 


Only Voluntary Solicitation 
NO I believe there is danger of 
losing a customer, if he is 
asked to solicit business for a bank 
and I do not believe it proper to offer 
depositors special inducements to se- 
eure such business. I have the feel- 
ing that it is possible to so conduct 
a bank and so treat its depositors 
that many of them will, on appro- 
priate occasions, solicit business for 
your bank, and I have many happy 
recollections of business that has 
come to our institution as the result 
of voluntary solicitation of our de- 
positors. We have found this assist- 
ance gratifying and valuable. 
E. O. Green, Cashier, Bank of 
Hueneme, Hueneme, Cal. 





Some Dangers 


NO I do not believe that de- 

positors should be asked to 
secure new business for a_ bank. 
While there may not be any reason 
to believe that you would lose a de- 
positor by asking him to do a favor 
for the bank, you would have to be 
exceedingly careful and also very 
sure that you know the customer of 
whom you ask the favor. 

In most cases, the customer feels 
that if you ask a favor of him, he in 
turn has a right to expect a favor 
of you. You cannot always comply 
with the favor asked because you 
may be breaking the policy of the 
bank. 

When such a customer makes ap- 
plication for a loan and is refused, 
he will in most cases withdraw his 
account and possibly remark that it 
was a customer of yours who invited 
him to do business with you. If the 
man had come of his own free will. 
he would not complain. 

L. C. Barsont, Asst. Cashier, 
First National Bank, Hanford, Calif. 


—»——— 


Customers Should Cooperate 


YE positors who are good cus- 
tomers and _ perhaps _ borrowers, 
should not be glad to cooperate with 
their influence, by suggestions to 


I see no reason why de- 
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Should -Depositors 
Be Asked To Get 


New Customers 
For The Bank? 


some friend’in securing a new de- 
positor. 

From their viewpoint, it would 
bring them closer to the officers with 
whom they transact business, which 
might be beneficial both to the de- 
positor and the bank. 

A good depositor of a bank can 
get compensation of greater value to 
him for such cooperation than to re- 
ceive a limited amount of cash from 
the bank for his assistance; it is in 
his interest to do so, if it can only be 
properly understood by the deposi- 
tor. 

T. N. MeCautey, President, Con- 
solidated National Bank, Tucson, 
Arizona. 


CENTRAL STATES 
FEATURES 


announced 


for JUNE 


Successful investment and management 
policies of Mississippi Valley Bankers 


If You Haven’t Time To Read. 
You Haven’t Time To Succeed 
JOHN G. LONSDALE, St. Louis 


v 
Group. Branch, Independent 
—How Will They Explain 
Themselves To Customers? 
CARROLL D. MURPHY, Chicago 


v 

Revelations On Split Accounts 

E. C. GLASGOW, Minneapolis 
v 
Plans For A Safe Reserve 

By SEVEN CENTRAL STATES BANKERS 
Vv 

Credit Lines Endangered By 


Inadequate Plant Appraisal 
W. V. YOUNG, Milwaukee 


Depositors Bring Million 


And A Quarter 
YE Experience has taught us 

that our most profitable 
business comes to us through our de- 
positors. This business, we find, is 
easy to obtain, and costs us prac- 
tically nothing. During one new 
business campaign, in which we en- 
listed the cooperation of customers. 
over one million dollars was obtained 
“in new business in 60 days. On the 
oecasion of our 15th anniversary, a 
quarter of a million in new deposits 
alone was solicited and brought in 
by our customers. 

Results such as the above are not 
possible, however, unless the bank 
has the whole-hearted loyalty and 
good will of its customers. Through- 
out our 17 years existence, we have 
endeavored to cultivate the friend- 
ship of our depositors—make our 
service to them not only individual, 
but profitable. 

Our depositors pride themselves 
on bringing business to us. Pride 
and loyalty cannot be cheapened by 
inducements or compensation, hence, 
we offer no souvenirs or pay no com- 
missions for new business brought 
to us by customers. Their reward is 
—a closer personal tie-up with the 
bank—a realization that this bank is 
responsible, in part, for their suc- 
cess—and that we stand ready to 
assist them in all worthy enterprises. 

AvotpeH S. Henquist, President, 
Liberty Trust and Savings Bank, 
Chicago. 

ee 

Ask Borrowing Customers 
YE I think borrowing cus- 
tomers should be asked to 
secure new business for the bank, 
and the time to do this is just after 
you make them a loan. They can be 
asked in a diplomatic way to direct 
their friends to the bank, and in 
most eases they will be glad to do 
this. I think all depositors should be 
asked to help make their bank larger 

by sending their friends to it. 

Grover Keyton, Cashier, Union 


Rank & Trust Co., Montgomery, 
Ala. 
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HEN the First National Bank of Chicago 

was established, in 1863, it began to buy 
high grade bonds. It has bought them during 
the sixty-six years since that time in increasing 
volume. 


The investment activities of the First National 
Bank and the First Union Trust and Savings 
Bank have been concentrated for years in the 
Bond Department of the latter bank. Through 
this department hundreds of millions of dollars 
of the banks’ funds, as well as the funds of 
individuals, corporations, estates, banking in- 
stitutions and insurance companies have been 
safely and profitably invested. 


Six decades of experience in weighing security 
values, a broad diversity of issues thoroughly 
investigated, an investment service of the high- 
est class—these are the major advantages 
offered to banks buying bonds for secondary 
reserves and for resale to investors. Inquiries 
regarding investments are invited without ob- 
ligation, and will receive prompt attention by 
our Bond Department. 
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A banking unit is the place where sits a financially and 
mentally able banker with the right to say yes or no and 
every community unit has a right to at least one of them 
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Study Work and Service 


The Royal Road to Advancement 


By HERBERT D. IVEY 


~ 


President, Citizens National Trust & Savings Bank, Los Angeles 


aA E WILL hire a 
new office boy.” 

This was the answer 
made by the chairman 
of the board of a large 
banking institution 
when, upon the death of 
the president, he was 
asked where the bank 
would look for a new 
leader. 

The thought expressed 
in those seven short 
words tells the tale of 
opportunities in the 
banking field, according 
to Herbert D. Ivey, re- 
cently elected to the pres- 
idency of a great Cali- 
fornia bank. It also 
gives, in suceinet fash- 
ion, the story of his own 
accomplishment. 

‘‘Of course there are 
not as many opportuni- 
ties to become president 
of a bank now as there 
were a few years ago,’’ said Mr. Ivey, 
“‘beeause the banks are becoming 
larger, and through mergers are re- 
ducing their number. But the good 
old days did not hold as many oppor- 
tunities for hard-working young men 
bent upon success, as we find in the 
banking field today. 


The Qualifications For Banking 


There is only one royal road 
to the managerial or executive posi- 
tions in banks. It is the road of 
study, work and service. 


As told to 
ELWOOD LLOYD IV 





‘*He must have fidel- 
ity, which means faith- 
fulness, careful observ- 
ance of duty or obliga- 
tions, exactness and ac- 
euracy. Upon _ these 
things depend the pros- 
perity and happiness of 
others. 

‘*He must have enthu- 
siasm, for enthusiasm is 
the great builder of 
business as well as the 
cornerstone in the strue- 
ture of contentment. 

‘*He must have intel- 
ligenee to see and to 
know the reasons for and 
the importance of the 
work he is doing, and to 
constantly add to his 
accumulation of aceu- 
rate knowledge. 





“The good old days did not hold as many opportunities for young 
men bent upon success, as we find in the banking field today.” 


‘*No special genius or outstanding 
abilities are required for success in 
banking. But four qualifications are 
needed—and unless these qualifica- 
tions are possessed, there is little use 
expecting success. They are : honesty, 
fidelity, enthusiasm and intelligence. 

‘*With these as a working capital, 
there is no limit to which the bank 
worker may rise, if only he diligently 
applies himself. 

‘*He must have honesty unques- 
tioned, because he is the custodian of 
money belonging to other persons. 
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‘*These four tools, 
properly used, will build 
any kind of a structure 
which the owner deter- 
mines for himself. In the final 
analysis, the real master of a man is 
himself. 

**No one can hold a man back, or 
push him ahead, but himself. Sal- 
aries go in an inverse ratio to the 
amount of directing a person re- 
quires. The workers who do not re- 
quire supervision are worth more 
(and get more) salary than the others 
They are the ones who are soon set 
to the task of supervising others. 

*‘In the early days of my expe- 
rience, a bank worker had to fend 








for himself in the matter of acquiring 
information and education. Now this 
is made easy for him. The course in 
banking procedure provided by the 
American Institute of Banking, 
which is available to all bank work- 
ers, and is absorbed in conjunction 
with the daily activities in the bank. 
has centralized information which 
was formerly widely scattered. Then, 
too, the majority of banks make 
some definite effort toward assisting 
in the education of their workers, or 
at least make it easy for them to 
acquire all of the information they 
ean absorb and use. 

‘*A eollege course is not wholly 
essential to success in banking. There 
are thousands of successful officials 
who have had very limited schooling. 
but they have acquired an education 
in spare hours, supplemented by the 
fine training of their bank work. 

‘‘However, all other things being 
equal, the college trained boy should 
be able to make more rapid advance- 
ment than the one who has not had 
the opportunity of learning how to 
study, for I believe that is really 
the greatest thing one learns in col- 
lege. But the boy of limited school- 
ing, who goes into bank work, will 
find some special studying in ac- 
counting, commercial law, and busi- 
ness economics to be most helpful to 
him in his plan to get ahead. 

‘*Not only does the banking field, 
of itself, hold many opportunities for 
success and financial independence, 
but the training secured in bank 
work frequently proves the open 
sesame to highly profitable activities 
in other fields. Many ambitious bank 
workers of the progressive type have 
stepped from the bank into positions 
of high trust in other lines of busi- 
ness. The associations and contacts 
made through the bank have been 
valuable, and the record of service 
established in the bank has brought 
them to the attention of organiza- 
tions requiring a high type of execu- 
tive ability. 

‘There is a dignity and a confi- 
dence attached to being a_ bank 
worker. But that dignity and that 
confidence are earned only through 
a long and continued utilization of 
the four qualifications named pre- 
viously.”’ 


Ivey Began As Office Boy 


Herbert Ivey speaks with author- 
ity, because he is a concrete example 
of the possibilities in banking for 
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boys who actually dig in and work. 
He is now president of the Citizens 
National Trust and Savings Bank, in 
Los Angeles, California. Twenty- 
seven vears ago he entered the em- 
ploy of this institution as a messen- 
ger boy, at the munificent salary of 
$30 per month. Today his salary is 
away up in five figures. 


Early Educational Opportunities 
Limited 


Born on a eattle ranch in Frio 
County, Texas, in 1885, and reared 
in small ‘‘cow-towns,’’ the lad had 
but limited opportunities for school- 
ing. At 15 he was attending the com- 
mon school in the little town of 





“We will hire a new office boy when we 
need a new president.” 


Six Points On 
Personal Advancement 


In Banking 


1. The real master of a man 
is himself. 


2. No one can hold a man 
back or push him ahead but 
himself. 

3. Salaries are paid in an 
inverse ratio to the amount of 
supervision a person requires. 

4. Workers who do not re- 


quire supervision are worth 
more and get more. 


5. The training secured in 
banking often proves the open 
sesame to highly profitable ac- 
tivities in other fields. 


6. No special genius or out- 
standing abilities are required 
for success in banking, but 
four qualifications are essen- 
tial, honesty, fidelity, enthu- 
siasm, and intelligence. 





Checotah, Indian Territory, but 
stopped that to take a job as errand 
boy and general helper in the little 
bank there. 

At the end of six months he de- 
cided that he wanted to be a banker 
—but realized he didn’t have enough 
education. So he went, all alone, to 
Kansas City and enrolled in a busi- 
ness college to study penmanship, 
accounting and business practice, 

But he did not have opportunity 
to get more than a taste of these 
things, because his family decided 
upon migration to California in less 
than a year, and felt he was too 
young to be left behind. Late in 1902 
they arrived in Los Angeles. That 
was the end of the boy’s schooling— 
the beginning of his education. 

Immediately he sought a job in a 
bank, and started on the lowest rung 
of the ladder of the institution he 
now heads. At that time the bank 
operated only one office, and had 
total resources of about two and a 
quarter million dollars. Only 14 per- 
sons were employed. Los Angeles 
was then a city of 136,000 popula- 
tion. Today there are 32 offices of 
the Citizens bank in the Los Angeles 
metropolitan area, employing 783 
people. The resources have grown to 
$137,000,000 and the bank is one of 
the 50 largest banks in the nation. 
Los Angeles now boasts a population 
of about 1,300,000. 


Works, Studies and Writes 
a Book 


During these 27 years, Mr. Ivey 
has filled practically every job in the 
bank—step by step, all the way up. 
For five years he held a roving as- 
signment in the institution, giving a 
sort of general supervision over all 
departments and sitting-in to lend 
assistance in any. These years he was 
rather busy, but he managed to find 
time to take a special course in com- 
mercial law at the University of 
Southern California, and the com- 
plete course provided by the Ameri- 
ean Institute of Banking. Further- 
more, in some of his spare moments, 
he wrote a most interesting book for 
bank workers, entitled ‘‘Getting 
Ahead in the Bank’’ in which he told 
the fruits of his experience and ob- 
servations in simple and easily un- 
derstood language. 


No city grows until the new city 
has been a vision in the mind of 
some citizen. 
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Cliff Wetherill suddenly pounded his desk with his fist. ‘“But I do have an interest in your business,” 
he said. “You owe this bank right now $31,000, and your business today isn’t earning a fair return 
on the investment. How’s this bank going to get back that $31,000 of our depositor’s money? I’m 
just as vitally interested as you are, Ike, in pulling you out of the hole. That’s why I’m talking 
Harrison and merger.” 


Cliff Wetherill Takes A Hand In 


Small City Business Mergers 


HE FIRST of three stories about a local banker who handles his 
customers as though his and theirs were metropolitan businesses. 


LIFF WETHERILL looked at 

his watch. It was exactly three 
o’clock. Henry, the old guard, was 
just locking the door of the Blith- 
ville National Bank. 

Cliff rose and pulled down his 
window shades so that his desk was 
no longer visible from the street. He 
sat down again, and smiling in that 
whimsical way of his, threw his feet 
up onto his desk, hooking his ankles 
over the little sign which read, ‘‘ Cliff 
Wetherill, President.’’ From his 
desk he extracted a long calabash 
pipe which he proceeded to stuff 
with black fine-cut, and began filling 
the air about him with great blasts 
of smoke. 

Suddenly he became conscious of 
a rapping on the window pane. 

He pulled the shade cautiously to 
one side, and peeked out. 

“‘Tke Martin’s out there, John,’’ he 
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By DON KNOWLTON 


Publicity Manager, Union Trust Co., Cleveland 


ealled to the eashier. ‘‘Let him in 
the side door.”’ 

**Sorry I’m late,’’ Martin said as 
he sat down in the chair across from 
Cliff Wetherill. ‘‘What happened 
was, I drove over to Harkness 
Corners to see Jim Walley and on 
the way back my ear broke down. I 
never would have gotten here at all, 
if it hadn’t been that a young girl 
eame along in a Rolls Royee and 
brought me in. My gosh, Cliff, I 
didn’t know there was a Rolls Royce 
in this township!’’ 


Who Rides In A Rolls Royce 


‘‘Why, that must have been Susie 
Huml,’’ Cliff Wetherill said. 

‘* How in the world did Ed Huml 
make all his money?’’ Ike said. 
‘How does he get to send his girl 
gallivanting around the country in 
a Rolls Royee, will vou tell me?’’ 


Cliff Wetherill leaned back in his 
chair, and was silent for a moment. 

** Well, Ike, I'll tell you how Susie 
Hum! gets to ride in a Rolls Royee,’’ 
he answered finally. ‘‘It was in June 
of 1909—no, June of 1910—when I 
went over to Plumtown to see Abe 
Atwater about a mare he had. I 
bought that mare, too. She was a 
darned good little horse. I drove her 
for seven years, but she never did 
get over being frightened at railroad 
trains. I remember one time—’’ 

‘*Cliff, I’ve got a lot on my mind,”” 
Ike Martin broke in, ‘‘about the 
plant.”’ 

‘““Well, I was just going to tell 
you,’’ Cliff explained, with a shade 
of irritability, which passed imme- 
diately, ‘‘about how Susie Huml 
gets to ride in a Rolls—”’ 

‘‘Oh, what’s the difference?’’ 
Martin cut in again. He knew Cliff 
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Wetherill, and he realized that the 
answer to a simple question might 
be a matter of 30 minutes. 

‘*Tt’s like this,’’ Martin went on. 
‘* Cliff, I’m up against a serious prop- 
osition. You know I’m running my 
mill at practically full capacity, and 
I’ve got my prices 
down just as low as I 
ean. In facet, I'll 
hardly make a cent 
this year—that is, 
outside of the regular 
salary I take out. I’m 
just breaking even. 
Now the Harrison outfit down in 
Piketown have cut prices again. 
They’ve got their list down now to 
where it’s from 2 to 7% under mine 
on all the items we both make. I 
don’t know how they do it, Cliff. Of 
course, it’s a bigger plant and there’s 
money back of it, and they’ve got 
some newer machinery in there of a 
sort that I simply couldn’t afford to 
buy. Yet I still don’t see how it’s 
possible. But the fact remains that 
they’re selling at prices I can’t meet 
on the present basis.’’ 

Cliff smoked on thoughtfully for 
some moments. 

‘*What are you going to do about 
it, Ike?’’ he asked. 

Ike Martin threw up his hands. 

‘*That’s just what I came to see 
you about,’’ he explained. ‘‘There’s 
only one way out of it that I can see. 
If I’d make an enlargement of my 
plant, increase my capacity on pres- 
ent lines, and add one or two more, 
then I might be able to get volume 
enough so that I could afford to cut 
prices down to Harrison’s levels. But 
that would take considerable capital 
investment and I haven’t got the 
capital. What I want to know, Cliff, is 
whether the bank would be willing to 
finance me on that kind of an ex- 
pansion program ?’’ 


Is Consolidation A Trick? 


*‘T thought the Harrison outfit 
offered to consolidate or buy yon 
out?’’ Cliff Wetherill countered. 

Martin snorted. 

‘‘Sure, they offered to buy me 
out!’’ he said indignantly, the color 
rising into his pale cheeks. ‘‘There 
isn’t any trick they haven’t tried to 
pull on me to get me out of business. 
Harrison himself had the nerve to 
write me two letters. In the first one 
he offered to buy me out, and in the 
second one he offered to talk merger 
with me. Well, if he thinks he can 
get me to give up the ghost by 
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threatening me that way, he’s mis- 
taken! A proposition like that is 
simply an insult to my ability and 
my independence. I'll show him 
whether or not he ean lick me!’’ 

He got up and began to walk 
rapidly back and forth. 

‘* As I was saying,’’ 
Cliff Wetherill began 
again, ‘‘I went down 
to Plumtown to see 
Abe Atwater about a 
mare—”’ 

““The devil take 
your mare!’’ eried 
‘““Why don’t you answer 
me? What’s the matter with you 
anyhow ?’’ 

‘Why, I thought you were inter- 
ested in Susie Huml’s Rolls Royee,’’ 
Cliff said, and his voice sounded sus- 
piciously near to laughter. ‘‘ But I’ll 
talk business, all right, if that’s 
what you want. You know, don’t 
you, that Harrison doesn’t control 
the Harrison Co. any more; that the 
majority of the stock in it is owned 
by the Pendleton interests in Mil- 
waukee, who also control some five 
mills of the same type ?’’ 


Martin. 


The Merger Situation 

“Tea | that,”’ 
crumbled. 

‘*You know, also, don’t you,’’ 
Wetherill went on, ‘‘that the Pen- 
dleton outfit is in turn controlled by 
the Edgerton-Haskell crowd.”’ 

‘‘What difference does that 
make ?’’ asked Ike Martin. 

“*Well,’’ Cliff said, ‘‘I’m just 
showing you who you're fighting. 
You’re not just fighting Harrison. 
You’re fighting a group that takes 
in almost one-third of your entire 
industry. And what’s worse, you’re 
fighting a major trend that’s rolling 
along like the wind and the tides. 

“The big Chicago and Detroit 
group used to be individual com- 
panies. Then they consolidated. 
That gave them strength enough to 
take over the Pendleton group, which 
had already been formed by consoli- 
dation. Pendleton got Harrison in 
just the way Harrison wants you. 

‘*You’re simply one unimportant 
unit in a national picture. Three 
years from now, Ike, you’ll probably 
see Pendleton, and the Chicago and 
Detroit people, and a lot of other 
mills all over the country, all united 
in one company under one name, 
with stocks and bonds listed on the 
New York exchange, and fellows like 
you either working for that company 


know Martin 





or out of business for good.”’ 

**But I’ve got a right to be inde. 
pendent, if I want to!’’ Martin ob- 
jected. 

**Sure,’’ Cliff Wetherill agreed, 
**You’ve got a right to bust your 
head against a stone wall. Only I 
won’t lend you money to build a 
stone wall for the purpose. No, Ike, 
this bank can’t lend you a dollar for 
your proposed additions. You’ye 
asked for an answer and you've got 
it. The answer is ‘no’.”’ 

Ike Martin’s eyes took on a hunted 
look. 

‘*Look here, Cliff,’’ he demanded 
suddenly, ‘‘are you working in 
eahoots with Harrison ?’’ 

‘*You know better than to ask me 
that,’’ Cliff replied. 

Martin slumped into a chair. ‘‘Of 
eourse I do,’’ he agreed. ‘‘—I 
shouldn’t have said that. I’m just 
desperate because everybody seems 
against me. But what I can’t under- 
stand, Cliff, is why, if you haven’t 
any interest in this thing at all, 
you’re so sold on the idea that I 
ought to consolidate with Harrison.” 

Cliff Wetherill suddenly pounded 
his desk with his fist. 

‘*But I do have an interest in this 
thing,’’ he said. ‘‘ You owe this bank 
right now $31,000, and your busi- 
ness today isn’t earning a fair re- 
turn on the investment. How’s this 
bank going to get back that $31,000 
of our depositor’s money? I’m just 
as vitally interested as you are, Ike, 
in pulling you out of the hole. That’s 
why I’m talking Harrison and 
merger.’’ 


Mergers Hard To Understand 


Martin shook his head in a be- 
wildered manner. 

**T still don’t see why,”’ he said. 

‘*Well, that’s what I’ve been try- 
ing to tell you,’’ Cliff Wetherill, re- 
sumed, putting his feet once more 
on his desk and looking off dreamily 
over the tellers’ cages. ‘‘As I was 
saying, when you asked me about 
Susie Huml—it was in June of 1910 
that I went down to Plumtown to 
see Abe Atwater about a mare he 
had. She was a darned good mare 
too. As I was telling you, Ike, I 
bought that mare. But what I’m 
getting at is that while I was down 
there I ran into Caleb Strong. I don’t 
suppose you ever knew him, Ike. 

‘“Well, anyhow, he had a plant 
over in Plumtown—a_ good-sized 
plant too. He was making handles 
for axes, forks and hoes, and so 
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“You can keep on running on old-fashioned lines if you want, but not for long, because you won’t 






be in business long. The bank won’t loan either one o’ you any more money the way you're set up 
now. But why don’t you get together? If you’d just consolidate your plants, you wouldn’t lose 


money on either side.” 


forth—the grips on plows and ecul- 
tivators and such like, too. A good 
deal of his stuff he was shipping to 
manufacturers of all sorts of agri- 
cultural tools, and he was also try- 
ing to make some tools himself. He 
had a line of forks he was especially 
proud of, and he put out some axes 
and spades and other things. 

‘‘He was getting on in years, even 
then. I suppose he must have been 
about 65, but he didn’t show it much. 
So, when I saw him I said to him, 
‘Caleb you don’t look a year more 
than 40. I expect to see you still 
running that plant of yours in 1950.’ 

‘But Caleb didn’t laugh. I saw 
right away there was something on 
his mind. 

** “No, Cliff’ he says to me, ‘you’re 
wrong. Not about how long I'll live 
but about the plant. I’m figgerin’ on 
giving the plant up, Cliff. I don’t 
think it’s any use to run it any 
longer.’ 

“Well, right away I was inter- 
ested, so I hitched the horse to a 
stump and we went and sat on the 
rail fence. 

“‘Now, what’s the matter?’’ I 
asked him. 

“So he told me. 

“**Tt’s like this,’ he said. ‘It isn’t 
that the plant isn’t making money 
now, but its making less money each 
year. Its making less money because 
prices keep going down. I can’t get 
the margin of profit I used to, no 
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Cliff Wetherill’s 


Analysis of a 
Customer’s Situation 


“You’re not just fighting Har- 
rison, Martin. You’re fighting a 
group that takes in almost one- 
third of your entire industry. And 
what’s worse, you're fighting a 
major trend that’s rolling along 
like the wind and the tides. 


“The big Chicago and Detroit 
group used to be individual com- 
panies. Then they consolidated. 
That gave them strength enough 
to take over the Pendleton group, 
which had already been formed 
by consolidation. 

“You're simply one unimpor- 
tant unit in a national picture. 
Three years from now, Ike, you'll 
probably see Pendleton and the 
Chicago and Detroit people, and 
a lot of other mills all over the 
country, all united in one com- 
pany under one name, with stocks 
and bonds listed on the New York 
exchange.” 


Did Cliff give the right advice 
to his borrower, in view of this 
situation? 


matter how much I try to eut my 
operating costs. F 

***So a few weeks ago, Cliff, I de- 
cided to find out why I couldn’t seem 
to compete with the other fellows. I 
went down to Chicago and took a 
look around. The trouble is, Cliff, 
that I’m making my stuff mostly by 
hand, and they’re making their stuff 
practically all by machines. They’ve 
got machine tools built that’ll run 
almost automatically, and turn out 
stuff by the thousands where I only 
turn it out by the hundreds. They 
just start the stuff in at one end, and 
it comes out finished at the other. 
Their costs per unit aren’t anything 
like mine, and so naturally they can 
afford to sell lower. It’s just a ques- 
tion of time before they'll put me 
out of business, and so I just have 
an idea that I’ll save myself money 
by keeping a step ahead of them and 
closing up the shop right now.’ 

** “Well,’ I said to him, ‘Caleb, it 
looks to me like you’re easily licked. 
Why don’t you put in some of this 
here new machinery yourself?’ 

***T’ve been thinking of that,’ he 
said. ‘I know what kind I need, and 
I’ve got prices on it. But it costs too 
much for me to install. I’ve got a 
little money, you know, Cliff. I s’pose 
I could cash in for around eighty to 
ninety thousand dollars, but it would 
take almost all of that to put in the 
automatic machinery, and then I 


(Continued on page 47) 
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The “Fed’s” Greatest Service 


OW the Federal Reserve System protected the country in 
a crisis in which billions were shifted in less than a week. 


UST about the most unpopular 

institution in the United States 
during the past year has been the 
Federal Reserve System. It has been 
criticized and chastized, cussed and 
discussed, and just about every ill 
which has beset the country from 
the Mediterranean fruit fly in Flor- 
ida to the drouth in California, has 
been laid at its door. 

It has been a handy target for 
anyone and everyone to shoot at, 
from the big stock market operator 
whose credit wings were clipped by 
high call money rates, to the boun- 
teous new crop of financial writers 
who were so oversold on the ‘‘new 
era’’ bunk, that they could see noth- 
ing but a continuously rising market. 

But—the Federal Reserve has 
been tried in the balance and not 
found wanting. It has withstood the 
acid test. Not only did it stand the 
test admirably, but the wunprece- 
dented shifting of billions of credit 
coincident with the collapse of the 
stock market, was handled so effi- 
ciently that the man on the street 
did not know what was happening. 


World Panic Avoided 


Had not the federal reserve banks 
been preparing for months for just 
such a collapse in the stock market 
as that which occurred, this country 
would now be in the depths of the 
worst financial panic ever known. 
Indeed, it would not have been con- 
fined to this country, but its effects 
would have been felt around the 
world. 

The speculative orgy had devel- 
oped into a veritable whirlpool suck- 
ing gold and credit from Europe and 
South American countries into the 
Wall Street vortex to be loaned on 
stock selling from 60 to 140 times 
earnings, 40 times asset value, and 
vielding but a fraction of the return 
from the premier investment of the 
world—United States Liberty Bonds. 

It is fortunate that the disturb- 
ance which occurred in the money 
market at the close of 1928 happened 
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In the week ending October 30, loans of con- 
cerns other than banks (top line on chart) were 
withdrawn from the call money market totalling 
nearly 1.36 billion dollars. “‘Out-of-town” banks 
(middle line) called about 728 million and New 
York City Banks, with the aid of the Federal 
Reserve, promptly shouldered additional loans 
amounting to nearly one billion dollars in the five- 
day period as shown by the solid line. 


High Points Of The 
Great Credit Test 


1. If the federal reserve 
banks had not prepared for the 
stock crash, we would now be 
experiencing the worst financial 
panic ever known and it would 
include the entire world. 


2. Preparation made it pos- 
sible for New York banks to 
absorb a billion in loans in five 
days by selling the federal re- 
serve banks bills and securities. 

3. This demand for a billion 
in immediate credit, which was 
promptly met, shows the value 
of our Federal Reserve System. 


just as it did, for it served to show 
the bankers of the country the serious 
danger which lurked in the rapid 
crowth of the loans of ‘‘others.”’ 

Loans so elassified represent funds 
loaned to brokers on stock exchange 
collateral by corporations, invest- 
ment trusts, governments and large 
capitalists, and are almost wholly 
outside of banking control. 

In the last week of 1928, these 
‘‘others’’ withdrew about 400 mil- 
lion dollars from the eall money 
market to meet year-end require- 
ments. At the same time, interior 
banks also called home moderate 
sums. In addition to these with- 
drawals, there was an increased de- 
mand for loans in the metropolitan 
district and it was necessary for the 
New York City banks to enlarge 
their own loans on collateral about 
600 million dollars. 

At the end of 1928, loans of 
‘‘others’’ as reported by the Federal 
Reserve Bank of New York totalled 
about 2.32 billion dollars. It was 
quickly realized that if the with- 
drawal of 400 million dollars of these 
loans could result in so much un- 
easiness, the calling of a sizable pro- 
portion of them might cause a great 
deal of havoe. 


Member Banks Warned 


The Federal Reserve began at once 
to place its house in order. Warn- 
ings, couched in no uncertain terms, 
were sent out to member banks and 
steady pressure brought to bear on 
them to reduce their loans made for 
stock market purposes. The great 
majority of banks responded in a 
most loyal manner. 

Meanwhile, loans of ‘‘others’’ con- 
tinued to advance with but one note- 
worthy recession, that occurring at 
the close of May and early June, 
1929. The all-time peak of such ac- 
commodation was reached in the 
week of October 9 when they totalled 
more than 3.94 billion dollars. 

The federal reserve authorities 

(Continued on page 54) 
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How To Advance As A Banker 


3. Protect Your Bank Against Loss 


HIS is the third of six articles by this author. 
Every bank employee should know the rules 
for detecting counterfeits as given here. 


N RECEIVING deposits in any 

form, we must always be on the 
lookout for bogus money. Little time 
need be spent in watching the small 
bills and subsidiary coins. Only a 
small fraction of the total amount of 
money counterfeited is in small 
denominations. The risk in passing it 
and the trouble and cost in counter- 
feiting are too great for the returns. 

As a rule, the face of the counter- 
feit bill is more deceptive than the 
back. This is why the counterfeits 
are generally passed face-up. For 
this reason, you should turn the bills 
back-side up when counting the 
second time. If a faded or off-color 
bill is noticed, it should be serutin- 
ized carefully before accepting. 

Generally speaking, you will catch 
a counterfeit quicker by watching 
the portraits and, particularly, the 
eyes. Any artist will tell you that 
the eyes are the hardest part of a 
being to make look natural. To get 
the light and dark effect to the eye 
is the most difficult part of the coun- 
terfeiter’s work. 

Watch the color of the seal to see 
if it is prominent as on the genuine. 
If it is faded and appears to have 
been washed, you probably have a 
counterfeit. 

Another important thing to watch 
is the serial numbering. See that the 
figures are on a straight line and 
that the edges bear a firm type. 

Notice the coloring on the back. It 
Should be a full rich color. Observe 
if the engraving is definite and if the 
light and dark effect is distinctly 
clear. If doubtful whether the bill is 
genuine or not, compare it minutely 
with another bill of the same series. 

Watch your tens to see if a one 
dollar bill has been raised to a ten 
by putting bits of a genuine ten on 
the corners, or if a ten has been 
raised to a hundred. Frequently one 
dollar bills are bleached so as to get 
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The bank is in danger of accepting bad 
money with any deposit. That is why 
the receiving officer should check all 
currency as it comes in. 


Vv 


To Detect Counterfeits 


1. Watch for bills that are 
faded or off-color, especially 
on the back. 


2. Compare the eyes in the 
portraits with a bill you know 
is good. Bogus bills are usu- 
ally imperfect in this respect. 

3. If the seal is faded, you 
probably have a counterfeit. 


4. If the serial number is 
not clear and the numerals 
not on a straight line, look 
out. 


5. When you are sure you 
have a counterfeit, cancel it 
by perforations or with red 
ink and turn it over to the 
government. Never return it 
to the depositor. 


the genuine paper stock on which to 
print the larger amounts. This -is 
why the coloring should be watched. 
_ Oceasionally, ‘‘the ecrooks’’ make 
two $100 bills from a one dollar bill 
and a $100 bill. Each is sliced length- 
wise. The faee of the one and the 
back of the hundred are then pasted 
together. The bill is passed back- 
side up for a $100 bill. Of course the 
other parts, the back of the one dol- 
lar bill and the face of the hundred 
are treated likewise. : 

The government redeems faces of 
genuine bills for their full value, so 
the party receiving fhe back of the 
hundred and the face of the one 
loses $99. 

In ease you find a counterfeit, be 
sure to cancel it immediately by per- 
foration or by writing ‘‘Counter- 
feit’’ across both sides of the bill, 
using red ink. All counterfeit bills 
should be held for the government 
authorities. If the depositor asks for 
it, tell him you will issue him a re- 
eeipt, but that the bogus bill must be 
turned over to the government. 

As people invite robberies by show- 
ing their ‘‘wads’’ or flashing their 
jewelry, so do eareless bankers, who 
leave bonds and valuables lie around 
promiscuously. 

A certain banker had a $500 Liberty 
Bond lying on the counter near the 
window. It was out of reach of any- 
one and he felt that it was entirely 
safe. But crooks are crooks, and they 
start thinking where we leave off. 

In order to procure this easily- 
negotiable instrument without part- 
ing with any economic goods, the 
shrewd crook when the banker had 
left the window for a minute, took 
the gum that he had been chewing 
and fastened it to his walking stick. 
Then he quietly and quickly stuck 
his eane through the opening in the 
window and brought ‘‘Mr. Bond’’ 
out along with the cane. 


- 
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Seven Facts About 





Safe Secondary Reserves 


1. Commercial paper may be 
expected to be liquidated at 
maturity regardless of the cir- 
cumstances of the maker. 


2. Paper on the open market 
ought always to be backed by 
adequate lines of credit. 


3. Commercial paper ought, 
in every case, to be rediscount- 
able at a federal reserve bank. 


4. The volume of commer- 
cial paper has been declining 
and it is expected that this 





Commercial Paper 
Bankers Acceptances 


_— taken from a bank’s own 
customers may be just as good 
as commercial paper from the stand- 
point of safety, but there is the un- 
written understanding that exists 
everywhere between banker and cus- 
tomer to renew the paper, if the eus- 
tomer’s business requires it. 

On the other hand, commercial 
paper bought in the open market is 
taken with exactly the opposite un- 
derstanding. Payment is expected at 
maturity regardless of circum- 
stances. In fact, the maker of the 
paper ought to have sufficient bank 
lines available so that in case of 
emergency he can revert to his own 
banks, and take up all his open mar- 
ket paper. 

Paper sold in the open market. 
therefore, ought always to be backed 
by adequate lines of credit, and a 
bank purchasing such paper ought 
to ascertain that these lines are really 
available. There may be exceptions 
to this rule in the case of paper issued 
by concerns with a very short and 
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seasonal demand for money. 

If a concern is engaged in a line 
of business which requires a large 
amount of money for only a short 
season, and the business is of a safe 
and self-liquidating nature, it may be 
proper for it to sell paper in the open 
market in excess of its established 
bank lines. However, when the voi- 
ume of paper sold in the open market 
is in excess of such open bank lines, 
it puts the purchaser of the paper 
on inquiry and he should make sure 
that the line of business and other 
circumstances justify that procedure 
in that particular case. 


Commercial Paper Must Be 
Rediscountable 


Commercial paper ought, in every 
case, to be rediscountable at a federal 
reserve bank. It must qualify for 
this purpose in every respect, regard- 
less of the safety of the paper. If any 
impediment to rediscountability ex- 
ists, the paper cannot be regarded as 
a good secondary reserve. Its pay- 


decline will continue some time, 


5. The bankers acceptance 
has long been regarded as one 
of the standard forms of see- 
ondary reserve. 


6. The bankers acceptance 
may be sold at any time in the 
open market without endorse- 
ment. 


7. It is usually not necessary 
to look beyond the name of 
the accepting bank in the pur- 
chase of bankers acceptances. 


Secondary 


As 


Reserves 


ment at maturity may be quite cer- 
tain, but secondary reserves ought to 
be available more readily than that. 


The volume of commercial paper 
has been declining in recent years for 
a number of reasons. It is not my 
province to discuss the reasons for 
this, except to say that I believe this 
movement will continue, and I do 
not believe commercial paper will 
again be sold in the volume that it 
once was. 

When the rate at which commer- 
cial paper can be bought is satisfac- 
tory, it forms an excellent secondary 
reserve. It can be converted into 
eash at a moment’s notice by redis- 
counting with a federal reserve bank. 
and, if the paper has been carefully 
bought, all liability is automatically 
extinguished at maturity by pay- 
ment. 

Of course, even if care is exercised 
in the purchase of commercial paper, 
there will always remain some risk 
of loss. This risk is relatively higher 

(Continued on page 39) 
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10 Principles For 


Trust Management Procedure 


The Last of Three Articles. 


By ALDEN ANDERSON 


Vice President, The Brookmire Economic Service, Inc., New York 


HE next score of years 

will be replete with op- 
portunities. ‘‘By 1950,’’ say 
some forecasters, ‘‘the 
American nation will be re- 
quired to meet the needs of 
approximately 200,000,000 
people.”’ 

With the next 20 years 
witnessing the management 
by trust companies of estates 
possibly reaching one hun- 
dred billion dollars, many 
duties and considerable re- 
sponsibilities will fall to the 
lot of the trust company, in 
conserving wealth already 
ereated and in safeguarding 
other peoples’ moneys. 

The reeord of investment 
during the past decade 
should cause every serious- 
minded trustee to recognize 
the task that lies ahead of 
him. Further, he should ap- 
preciate that, with the mul- 
tiplicity of securities and 
with the complexities of 
ever-changing conditions, he 
dare not overlook one fact: 
Trust management, to prove 
suecessful, must build on the 
solid foundation of research. 
Only on such a foundation can the 
trustee become a financial manager 
or counselor in the true sense of the 
word. 

A complete vista of trust fund 
management precludes the employ- 
ment of meagre statistics which may 
prove disastrous. Unless accurate 
cross-sections of conditions are ob- 
tained, the conclusions deduced will 
not assure safe judgments. Conse- 
quently, reliable information is not 
only the greatest tool which the 
trustee can use in building the 
foundation of his financial programs, 
but also the best weapon he can em- 
ploy in combating the negative ten- 
dencies which weaken the stability of 
estate values. 
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Many trust officers need the up-to-minute financial infor- 
mation that can be supplied only by large research organiza- 
tions specializing in securities and the industries issuing them. 


W hat is Research? 


Research should always be consid- 
ered in its broad sense, and to be 
effective must always: 


1. Enlarge individual experience. 
2. Furnish facts of importance. 3. 
Disclose tendencies and trends. 4. 
Finable individuals to interpret con- 
ditions. 5. Provide a scientifie ap- 
proach to all problems of finance, 
commerce, and industry. 

Research is a requisite and the 
trustee must realize that it involves 
the cooperation of specialists, not 
one but many. There is work for the 
economist, for the man who special- 
izes in forecasting the effect of the 
broad economic forces operative in 


business and industry. 

There is work for the man 
familiar with the commod- 
ity markets (the price move- 
ments of grains, textiles, 
metals, fuels) on all basic 
commodities. There is work 
for the practical student of 
sales conditions, purchasing 
power, advertising and 
eredit conditions. 

There is a special task for 
the engineer, the chemist, 
the expert accountant and 
the legal adviser. 

Last of all, theré is de- 
mand for the man of impar- 
tial, mature judgment and 
broad experience in helping 
others with their investment 
problems, a man who is 
equally familiar with the 
pitfalls and the opportun- 
ities which characterize stock 
and bond investments and 
who knows how to apply his 
experience successfully in 
helping others. 

In any consideration of 
research, the trustee will 
find it to his advantage to 
take a leaf from the book of 
insurance management, par- 
ticularly with regard to a proper 
‘‘spreading of risk,’’ which is just 
another way of expressing ‘‘diver- 
sification.”’ 


W hat is Diversification? 


Diversification in investment is the 
intelligent selection of securities of 
various types so that no great part 
of the investment as a whole will be 
affected by any one set of unfavor- 
able circumstances. This is univer- 
sally accepted as a means for reduc- 
ing the risk in any particular fund. 
The possibility that several widely 
separated companies in different in- 
dustries will meet reverses at the 
same time is far less than the pos- 
sibility that a single company may 
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cease to progress as it should. 

However, diversification, like sta- 
tute making, may be carried to ex- 
cess. It is obviously impossible for 
an individual, or even a trust com- 
pany, to give the time or have the 
facilities which would permit expert 
opinions on all securities. Unless 
diversification is kept within intel- 
ligent bounds, costs of supervision 
will become excessive. 


Does the Local Trust Company 
Hold an Advantageous 
Position? 

The executives of local trust com- 
panies hold certain advantages over 
executives of far distant institutions 
for these reasons : 

1. They have greater and more 
frequent opportunities for contact 
with settlors and beneficiaries. 

2. They possessa 
more intimate knowl- 
edge of circumstances 
surrounding the _ bene- 
ficiaries. 

3. They are constant- 
ly in eloser touch with 
existing and changing 
local conditions and can 
more readily cope with 
the problems arising, 
particularly those in- 
volving realty factors. 

There are, however, 
certain disadvantages 
which apply to the local 
trust company in the 
smaller community and 
these may be stated as: 

1. The -volume of 
business is necessarily 
restricted by a smaller 
operating area. 

2. Limited revenues 
accruing from trusts 
naturally restrict the 
trustee in amount of 
time, employment of a 
requisite and qualified 
staff, and the character 
and amount of research 
work to be undertaken. 

3. The trustee in the 
smaller institution is fre- 
quently charged with 
other _ responsibilities 
and duties which place 
him at a disadvantage in 
competition with the 
more specialized execu- 
tives of the larger insti- 
tutions. 

4. The sources of 
financial information 
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may not be readily available for 
timely action when conditions neces- 
sitate. 


Are Many Trustees 
Handicapped? 


Sound investment is becoming 
more and more a science, and natur- 
ally extensive research must be em- 
ployed. The smaller trust companies 
are finding it increasingly difficult to 
perform this function of adequate 
research. One or more of several 
conditions usually stand in the way 
of proper performance of this fune- 
tion : 

1. Trust fund management is 
delegated to executives who, because 
of pressure of other duties, have not 
sufficient time at their disposal to 
make the necessary studies of the in- 
vestment problems which confront 


10 Principles 


Of Trust Management 


Reviewing the major items included in this 
and the preceding articles of the series, the 
trustee should be guided by the 10 principles 
of procedure of trust management which follow: 


1. An intimate knowledge of the beneficiary’s 
status is fundamental. 


2. A broad view of investment and econom- 
ics is essential. 


3. Securities must be chosen to provide as 
high yield as is consistent with safety. 
4. Investment in local securities should be 
restricted to those which possess ready mar- 
ketability. 
5. Corporate securities should be tested 
along lines suggested by the ten standards 
given in the second article of this series. 
6. Proper diversification should be main- 
tained at all times. 
7. Research should be a part of a contin- 
uous feature governing all investing. 
8. The plan for an investment program 
should be scientifically laid out along definite 
lines involving the three steps suggested in 
this article. 
9. Scientific supervision should be made a 
continuing function. 
10. Outside impartial assistance should be 
enlisted whenever it seems necessary. 





the trustee in managing an estate, 

2. Trust executives, in many in- 
stances, have not had sufficient train. 
ing to give them a broad investment 
viewpoint. 

3. Small trust companies, as a 
rule, have not adequate statistical 
and research equipment available 
for use by the executives in charge of 
trust funds. 

As a result of the foregoing condi- 
tions, we frequently find: 

1. Investment in too few types of 
securities, often without proper con- 
sideration for the requirements of 
the beneficiary. 

2. Investment in a_preponder- 
ance of local securities which fre- 
quently lack marketability and which 
do not provide proper diversification. 

3. Investment guidance accepted 
from persons whose advice is biased 
by personal interests in 
securities which in many 
eases they are attempt- 
ing to promote. 

All securities should 
be under constant review 
and strict vigilance is 
an imperative duty. 
Economie changes have 
their effect upon the 
safety of securities and 
economic changes are 
constantly in progress. 
Similarly, political 
changes also have their 
effect upon the value of 
many types of securities. 

Obviously, therefore, 
trust companies, even 
those able to organize 
and maintain a research 
staff, will gain a definite 
advantage by enlisting 
the assistance and co- 
operation of qualified 
organizations that spe- 
cialize in research and 
investment counsel. 

Where a research staff 
is maintained, its work 
ean be profitably sup- 
plemented by the more 
complete facilities af- 
forded by such an or- 
ganization. In the case 
of the smaller trust com- 
pany, the broader re- 
search cooperation ac- 
corded will enable the 
trustee to more effec- 
tively capitalize the 
natural advantages 
which his local institu- 
tion holds. 
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Foreign Transactions Any Bank Can Care For 


Through Metropolitan Correspondents 


1. Business or pleasure tours for 
bankers or their important custom- 


ers anywhere in the world. 


2. The purchase of any needed 
foreign commodity for factories or 


merchants. 


3. Employment in any business of 
importance in any foreign country. 


4. The transfer of money to any 
town no matter what size and no 





matter in what country it is located. 

5. The securing of sales represent- 
atives for any product. . 

6. The handling of foreign ship- 
ments. 

7. Collections abroad. 

8. Securing credit information for 
either buyer or seller. 

9. Handling financial transactions 
of any kind with any foreign concern. 


Foreign Transactions Simplified 
An Everyday Drama of Real Life 


Scene: The main floor of a large New 
York bank. 

Characters: Mr. Smith, vice president 
of the bank; Mr. Jones, a peaceful resi- 
dent of Long Island and a prosperous 
manufacturer, whose line is entirely 
domestic and who has never been abroad. 

Action: Mr. Jones enters with a some- 
what troubled face. Mr. Smith offers 
him a seat and inquires into the purpose 
of his visit. Mr. Jones pulls out a paper 


from his pocket and says: 
7 . 7 * 


R. SMITH, I don’t know if you 

ean help me. My problems, 
heretofore entirely domestic, have 
become alarmingly international 
overnight. Just listen to this. (reads 
from his slip). 

“Mrs. Jones and my daughter 
wish to go abroad this summer. All 
of our neighbors have been in Europe 
and they cannot resist the trend any 
longer. 

‘‘My factory manager discovered 
a metal manufactured in Austria, 
which would improve our goods con- 
siderably and which he urges me to 
import from a firm in Vienna. 

‘““My boy, who had a couple of 
years training in our local bank in 
Long Island, wishes to get European 
banking experience before applying 
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In One Act 


By CHARLES SOMLO 


Vice President, Manufacturers Trust Co., New York 


for a job in a big New York institu- 
tion. 

‘Our Polish servant girl gave me 
an address and $30 with the request 
that I send the money to her parents 
in Poland. 

‘Can you advise me, Mr. Smith, 
what to do with all these novel prob- 
lems ?’’ 

‘*Why certainly, Mr. Jones. I will 
take you to another floor where your 
problems, varied as they seem, will 
all be settled in no time.’’ 

And so Mr. Smith and Mr. Jones 
rode the elevator to the third floor 
of the building which was oceupied 
entirely by the foreign department 
of the bank, and Mr. Smith intro- 
duced Mr. Jones, as a valuable ecus- 
tomer of the bank, to the vice presi- 
dent in charge of the foreign depart- 
ment, Mr. Miller. 


How Banking Connections Facilitate 
Foreign Transactions 


Now, while Mr. Miller sits at his 
desk in New York, he is in touch 
with hundreds of other Mr. Millers, 
who are officers of big banks in coun- 
tries all over the world and whom 
Mr. Miller knows, either from his or 
their trips, or through correspond- 


enee. So, Mr. Miller has intelligent 
and friendly co-workers the world 
over, who will be happy to help him 
with the problems of his American 
customers, knowing that he will be 
glad to do the same for the clients of 
their own banks. These foreign banks 
are the foreign correspondents of 
the New York bank and the purpose 
of both the European and the Ameri- 
ean institutions is to assist each other 
as much as possible for the mutual 
benefit of all involved. 

So the problems of Mr. Jones find 
an easy solution on that magic third 
floor and Mr. Miller says: 

‘*Mr. Jones, we shall not only be 
pleased to assist Mrs. Jones and your 
daughter in connection with the for- 
malities of their trip, but we shall be 
glad to enlist a group of friends in 
their behalf in every European City 
they wish to visit. We shall provide 
them with a circular travelers’ letter 
of credit for the amount they may 
require, against which they may 
draw in any city or town of con- 
sequence in Europe. 

**In this booklet, you will find the 
names of several thousand banking 
institutions grouped according to 


(Continued on page 30) 
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Tangible Evidence On Credits 


Supplied By 7 Ratios 


One of a Series 


By H. N. STRONCK and J. EIGELBERNER 


HEN the essential accuracy of 
the financial and operating 
statements has been established, the 
data should then be entered on com- 
parative statement forms so designed 
as to show the financial position and 
results from operations of the busi- 
ness of the borrower for five years. 
This makes possible direct com- 
parison volumetrically and any con- 
siderable variation from the normal 
increase or decrease of items is quick- 
ly disclosed. 

But this comparison of items in 
dollars by years does not answer all 
the questions that naturally come up 
in analyzing the credit risk. In order 
to know whether these sums repre- 
sent the results of good management, 
it is necessary to relate certain of 
these figures to others to which they 
bear a causal or operating relation- 
ship. This is known as ‘‘ratio anal- 
ysis.”’ 

A fundamental loan administra- 
tion policy is that commercial loans 
should be based on satisfactory ev- 
idence of the ability of the borrower 
to pay the note at maturity out of 
normal business operations. An in- 
dispensable aid in estimating the 
capacity to pay without forced liq- 
uidation of assets is the proper study 
of the borrower’s financial and op- 
erating ratios. 


The Only Tangible Evidence 
For Credit Evaluation 


Despite the activity of the Robert 
Morris Associates and the writings 
of many accountants, the average 
commercial banker utterly fails to 
use this valuable aid—about the only 
tangible assistance that he has in 
evaluating a line, for the other major 
factors are highly intangible. True, 
he has used the ‘‘eurrent ratio’’ on 
the relation of current assets to cur- 
rent liabilities from time immemorial 
but even here he has not realized its 
real significance and in consequence 
has been misled almost as often as 
guided rightly. 
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(Continued on page 22) 


7 Essential Ratios and How 
to Compute Them 


1. The current ratio—divide current assets by current 
liabilities. 
2. The debt ratio—divide net worth by total debt. 


3. The earning ratio—divide surplus net profits by the net 
worth. 


4. The operating ratio—divide surplus net profits by net 
sales. 


5. The turnover of inventories ratio—divide net sales for the 
year by the inventory at closing date. 


6. The turnover of receivables ratio—divide annual net sales 
by the receivables reported at the close of the year. 


7. The turnover of capital ratio—divide net sales by net 
worth. 
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Prominent Eastern Bank, by Installing“UnIT-PLANT’ 
arrangements, states that it saved at least$3000 a year by 
1- A 20% Saving in Floor Space 
2-A reduction in Personnel from 21 to 15 
5-Combining operations of sorting, posting and filing 
4-Reducing error and Overtime Expense 


EGARDLESS of the routine now followed in your 
bookkeeping department, there is a strong possi- 
bility that you, too, can effect important savings. 


The complete “Unit Plant” illustrated above — desk, 
bookkeeping machine, ledger and statement tray and 
base, and operator’s chair — occupies less than 30 square 


&, “Built Like a 


OTHER SHAW-WALKER 
EQUIPMENT: 


Insulated Ledger Desk 
Insulated Filing Cabinet 
Filing Cabinets f 
Check-O-Matic 
Check Sorting Racks 
Ledger Equipment 
Forms for All Records 
Posting Trays 
: Trucks of All Kinds 
And all necessary equipment 
for all bank systems 


= 
—— 


“See 
Special Bank Representatives In All Principal Cities 


feet of floor space. The economy of this equipment has 
been proved by many banks, large and small. 


The little reminder below, pinned to your letterhead, 
will bring you a booklet describing in detail how expense 
of operation and routine, and investment in equipment, 


can be reduced. 
/. your secretary 


in 
this reminder to your he 
terhead. It will bring you 
without obligation a book- 
let describing the opera- 
tion, routine and equi 
ment used by many b 
in the Commercial Book- 
keeping Department. 
Address: Shaw-Walker, 
Bank Department, Muske- 
gon, Mich. 


Readers will confer a favor by mentioning THE MAY 1930 BANKERS MONTHLY when writing to our advertisers 








As a matter of fact the dominating 
tangible factor that influences the 
average commercial banker is that of 
the equity in the business. In other 
words, he looks first to see what the 
bank’s position would be in ease of 
liquidation. The fallacy of this view- 
point is apparent when you consider 
that it is not to the interest of the 
banker to foree liquidation for, by 
so doing, he deprives himself of a 
customer and depositor. 

A typical attitude of small bankers 
is illustrated by the following expe- 
rience of a prominent bank examiner. 
While examining a certain small 
bank, the president showed him an 
application for a line of $50,000, 
made by a local manufacturer. The 
business had land and _ property 
worth $200,000 with an enecumber- 
ance of $50,000. In other words, 
there was an equity of three to one. 

The banker had no balance sheet 
or operating statement. He did not 
know the past earning, history or 
what the future prospects were. He 
was ready to approve the loan strict- 
ly on the equity. 

That is not commercial banking. 
It is not even good investment bank- 
ing, for investment bankers go be- 
yond the equity and ascertain the 
real earning power of any business 
for which they float securities. The 
policy of demanding financial state- 
ments from borrowers is not only 
sound but the proper study of the 
figures thus disclosed is essential to 
sound eredit evaluation. 

In the previous articles we have 
shown how to test the practical ac- 
curacy of financial statements and 
the value of studying the trend of 
balance sheet items to total assets or 
liabilities over a period of years. We 
shall now take up the discussion of 
the most useful ratios for the banker 
to consider when analyzing a credit 
risk. We shall make no attempt to 
elaborate on this subject as books 
have been written that ably show 
how to compute and use them. 


We have often felt that the mul- 
tiplicity of these ratios is unfor- 
tunate. If attention could be cen- 
tered on a few important ratios and 
these applied to every ease, real 
eredit evaluation routine would 
quickly develop. With this thought 
in mind, we have deliberately select- 
ed certain of these ratios as primary 
and recommend that they be com- 
puted on every account at the time 
of posting the financial statements. 
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Financial Ratios 
The principal ratios that give a 
practical understanding of the finan- 
cial condition of the borrower are 
the following: 
1. Current ratio 


2. Debt ratio 
3. Earning ratio 
4. Operating ratio 


The current ratio shows the work- 
ing capital position of the borrower 
and thus indicates something as to 
his ability to finance his normal op- 
erations. It is computed by dividing 
the eurrent assets by the current 
liabilities. 

Over a period of years a steady in- 
crease in this ratio is favorable un- 
less current assets show excessive 
amounts tied up in inventories and 
receivables in the face of a stagnant 


Six Maxims 


For Loan Officers 


1. Commercial loans 
should be based only on sat- 
isfactory evidence of the 
ability of the borrower to pay 
the note at maturity out of 
normal business operations. 


2. It is not to the interest 
of the bank to force liquida- 
tion for, by so doing, it de- 
prives itself of a depositor. 

3. Every business, to 
properly justify its existence, 
should earn a larger amount 
on the capital than the same 
money would earn if invested 
conservatively. 


4. The earnings on com- 
mon stock should be propor- 
tionate to the risk involved, 
being high in specialty lines 
and lower in staple lines, but 
always higher than the pre- 
ferred stock dividend. 


5. Never accept the alibi: 
“Business conditions are 
rotten.” It is an indicator 
of faulty management. 


6. Men of real ability can 


make money even in periods 
of depression. 





or declining general market. A de. 
crease in the ratio is unfavorable 
and calls for detailed analysis of the 
capacity of the management and the 
future market even though the ratio 
may be in excess of the two-to-one 
standard. 

This so-called standard is really 
only a erude rule based on the as- 
sumption that if it is necessary to 
clear out inventories and receivables 
quickly in the case of liquidation, 
they will bring at least 50% of 
their book value. A better measure 
of the ‘‘liquid’’ position of the bor. 
rower is secured by dividing his cash 
and current receivables by his eur- 
rent liabilities and this is recom- 
mended in preference to the current 
ratio in all eases where it is suspected 
that the inventories may inelude a 
large proportion of depreciated mer- 
chandise or when there has been a 
violent falling off in sales. 


The Debt Ratio 


It is the function of this ratio to 
show the proportion of the owner’s 
capital invested in the business. It is 
computed by dividing the net worth 
(or total of capital stock, all classes, 
surplus and undivided profits, less 
good will, treasury stock and fictitious 
or overvalued assets) by the total 
debt (or total of current liabilities 
and fixed debt in all forms.) 

The owner or stockholders of a 
business should provide the majority 
of the capital needed by the busi- 
ness, both permanent and tempo- 
rary. An increase in this ratio means 
a large owner interest and hence a 
favorable trend. A decrease in the 
ratio means an increasing outside in- 
terest and an unfavorable trend. 


The Earning Ratio 


This ratio shows the economic jus- 
tification for the business. Every 
business, to properly justify its exist- 
ence, should earn a larger amount 
on the capital invested in it than 
the same amount would earn if in- 
vested conservatively. Otherwise, 
the normal risk inherent in any busi- 
ness is not warranted. This ratio is 
computed by dividing the surplus 
net profits—that is to say, the residue 
after deducting interest and fixed 
charges from operating net profit, 
but before deducting dividends—by 
the net worth, as called for in the 
previous example. 

Net worth represents the owner’s 
or stockholders’ investment, capital 


(Continued on page 24) 
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Two Machines You Must Have 
to Make the Money You CAN in Banking 


operations that make the 

difference between profit 
and loss on a number of bank 
transactions. Large banks, where 
small mistakes multiply to a 
large total, naturally insist on 
up-to-the-minute check-handling 
equipment. But American ma- 
chines are just as important to 
the small bank. 


Try as you will, you cannot 
operate with 100% efficiency— 
obtain all the profit you might 
—unless you are adequately 
equipped with American Endors- 
ing Machines for endorsing and 
signing checks and American 
Perforating Machines for can- 
celling checks. 


Endorsing 


With the American Endorsing 
Machine, you do two jobs, en- 
dorsing and listing, in Soon time 
than you formerly could do one. 
As the adding machine operator 
lists checks 
on the add- 
ing ma- 
chine, he 


[: the little things in bank 


PAID THROUGH 
CLEARING HOUSE 


PAY TO THE ORDER OF 


ANY BANK, BANKER OR TRUST CO. 


Prior Endorsements Guaranteed a im :. y 

' rops them 

{ OCT 13 28 } into the En- 
THE NATIONAL BANK] dorser—and 
the Endors- 
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AMERICAN 


THE AMERICAN PERFORATOR CO. 


AMERICAN PERFORATOR CO. 
611 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago, Ill. 


Please send me, without obligation, complete details on () The New 
American Endorser and Signer, and the () Hand, () Feot-Power, [J] Aute- 
matic Electric Perforators, with a () Quotation on your trade-in allowance 


rest, automatically stacking the 
endorsed checks in the same 
order they are listed. No checks 
can be “skipped” —none can get 
a wrong endorsement—you can 
work right up to the last minute 
for clearings and transit. The 
American way is the approved 
way, the safe way, the money- 
making way in banks through- 
out the country. 


Signing 
In the same way the American 
Endorsing Machine is used for 
endorsing, it may also be used 
for signing payroll, voucher, 
cashier’s, exchange, dividend 
and other trust department 
checks and certificates of de- 
posit. With the American, you 
sign and verify in less time than 
it formerly took just to verify. 
All that is needed is an extra die 
—dies are quickly interchanged 
and cost but a few dollars. 
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Canceling 


One of the reasons why American 
Perforating Machines—hand, 
foot or electric power—are out- 


CHICAGO. 


en our eld perforating machine, a sample impression of which is en- 


elesed herewith. 





selling all other makes com- 
bined, is found in the superiority 
of American needles and Ameri- 
can die plates. American die 
plates are twice as thick as ordi- 
nary die plates, and American 
needles, by laboratory test, are 
55% stronger than ordinary per- 
forating machine needles. And 
besides this additional strength, 
any clerk can easily and quickly 
install new American needles in 
the American No. 22 or larger 
models. 
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Don’t be handicapped by having 
to revert to old-fashioned meth- 
ods of check cancellation every 
so often, while your perforator 
is at the factory for repairs. If 
your machine is punching illegi- 
ble cancellations—wasting the 
time of your operator and every- 
one all down the line—replace 
it with a machine where your 
clerk can replace the needles. 

Just send us a sample of the perfora- 
tion it makes. That’s all we need. 
We'll quote you a liberal trade-in offer 


that will put an end to your perforator 
troubles. Use the coupon below. 


ENDORSING » SIGNING & 
CANCELLING MACHINES 


NEW YORK 





- SAN FRANCISCO . = Est. 1910 
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being the original and surplus com- 
prising the subsequent reinvestment 
of earnings. The rate of return 
should be proportionate to the risk 
involved, being high in businesses of 
a speciality type and lower in staple 
lines. In all eases, the rate should 
exceed the normal preferred stock 
dividend rate by a substantial 
margin. 

A ratio so low as to yield an in- 
adequate return brands the business 
as economically unsound, as organ- 
ized, and warns the banker against 
further encouragement of that busi- 
ness except after a satisfactory re- 
organization. In cases where the 
ratio is improving even though too 
low, some hope exists, but the situa- 
tion calls for careful watching until 
the business is on a profitable basis. 
Where the ratio is declining, even 
though the rate of return is still fair, 
the banker should consider this as 
unfavorable and a reflection on the 
management, unless it has resulted 
from necessary financing of equip- 
ment or fixed asset additions, or due 
to a decline in prices. 

In evaluating the decline in the 
earning ratio, two factors must be 
considered. The first is the relation 
of the business to other enterprises 
with which it competes, either direct- 
ly or indirectly. Due weight must 
be given to price cutting and battles 
between industries for markets. 
Often such struggles hit the profits 
of any period hard and yet, due to 
the soundness of other economic fae- 
tors, the real stability of the business 
is unhurt. 

The second of these influencing 
factors is that of general business 
conditions. When this is declining, 
there is a normal squeeze of profit 
margins due to the fact that in any 
business, prices tend to decline more 
rapidly than do costs. However, con- 
versely, in a rising market and favor- 
able business conditions, prices tend 
to increase more rapidly than do 
costs especially in the early stages. 

A valuable related ratio that can 
often be used is the ratio of operat- 
ing net profit to the total capital em- 
ployed in the business. In this ratio, 
various financial factors outside the 
eontrol of general management are 
eliminated from consideration and 
the result is often a fairer judgment 
of the real earning power of the busi- 
ness. This ratio is of especial value 
in businesses where substantial 
amounts are invested’ in subsidiaries 
or affiliated enterprises. 
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COMPARATIVE EARNINGS FIGURES 
Years Ended December 31 


769,715 
a . arte 5.905,127 —- 3,952,543 
e: On Jane $0, 192%, the company bad over $4,000,000 of cash 
and marketable securities and Its current assets amounted to 
$14,495,000. The ratio of current assets to Habilities was 4.1 to 
1. In the first half of this year, the company earned $2.4 @ 
share on its common stock as compared with $1.64 for the first 
half of 1925. 
The earnings for the first 9 months were $3,891,77 
$3.26 q share on the commen stock. In the 0 ' 
age Were $2,693,852 equal to # " 
common stock. This is after payroent of al’ charges 4 
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Regarding Earnings 


1. An earning ratio so 
low as to yield an inade- 
quate return brands the 
business as economically un- 
sound. 


2. If the ratio is im- 
proving, even though too 
low, some hope exists. 


3. If the ratio is declin- 
ing, even though the return 
is still fair, this should be 
considered as a reflection 
against the management. 


4. When there is a gen- 
eral decline in business con- 
ditions, there is a normal 
squeeze of profit margins. 


7 Vv 


The Operating Ratio 


A reliable index to the capacity of 
the management of a business is 
shown by a comparison of its op- 
erating ratio over a period of years. 
This is especially valuable when data 
is in the files covering several busi- 
nesses of the same type. This ratio is 
computed by dividing the surplus 
net profits by net sales. Essentially 
this ratio reflects the profits on 
volume as distinct from the earnings 
on invested capital. 

An increase in the ratio is favor- 
able except where the cause is extra- 
ordinary or non-repeating. A de- 
cline in the ratio calls for analysis. 
If coincident with a decline in other 
businesses of that type, the effect of 
business conditions and the future 
market must be carefully studied. If 
the decline is greater than the de- 
cline of competition or the general 
market decline, an unfavorable re- 
flection is cast on management. In 


any case, any decline calls for inten. 
sive analysis of all operating ex. 
penses in order to unearth waste or 
unnecessary expense. 


Turnover Ratios 


The ratios that give the banker a 
real picture of the borrower’s man- 
agerial capacity are the following: 

1. Turnover of inventories 

2. Turnover of receivables 

3. Turnover of capital. 

It is the function of the turnover 
of inventories ratio to show the mer- 
chandising ability of the manage. 
ment. With the enormous production 
capacity now existent in this coun- 
try, the effective distribution of the 
possible output has become the great- 
est commercial problem of the age. 

In the pursuit of volume created 
by normal competition, this excess 
capacity injects a constant tendency 
toward narrowing of profit margins. 
This is effected from two directions 
—lower prices and higher costs. 
With this situation facing him, the 
retail merchant, wholesaler, manu- 
facturer, or any other industrial or 
commercial business must turn over 
his goods oftener or he will no longer 
earn even the profit he formerly did. 

Realizing this economic fact, the 
banker should watch closely the turn- 
over ratios of every borrower en- 
gaged in the production or distribu- 
tion of goods of any type. He should, 
in addition, through mediums like 
the Department of Commerce bulle- 
tins, the Harvard and other Eco- 
nomic Services, keep posted on the 
normal trends of turnover in the 
lines which he is called upon to carry. 
Thus he can compare not only on a 
local but a national basis and be in 
a position often to force the merchant 
or manufacturer into a sounder mer- 
chandising policy in spite of himself. 

The computation of this ratio is 
very simple, it being the result of 
dividing the net sales for the year 
by the inventory at closing date. In 
view of economic conditions, the 
normal trend of this ratio in any 
business should be upward, but in 
any individual case it should be at 
as high a point as that of competitors 
either locally or elsewhere. If the 
ratio shows a decline, serious reflec- 
tion is cast on the merchandising 
ability of the management. 

The alibi of ‘‘rotten business con- 
ditions’’ should not be accepted but 
a careful appraisal should be made 
to see how much management is ac- 

(Continued on page 43) 
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™EIRST 


NATIONAL BANK of 
BOSTON 


1784 :: 3: 1930 


* 


A CONDENSED STATEMENT of CONDITION 
Covering all Offices and Foreign Branches 
as of March 27, 1930 


RESOURCES 
Cash and Due from Banks. . Paates : $88,240,588. 
United States Securities. . J adasaee & uae 51,062,822.37 
Loans, Discounts and Investments 3 a oe Aland 54 Oa eee 487 ,962,168.95 
Banking Houses Pe eee 15,717,811.78 
Customers’ Liability ‘Account of Acceptances. a Nee niece Dae 50,880 ,933.73 
Accrued Interest Receivable and Other Assets... . 3,997 949.23 
Total $697,862,274.74 
LIABILITIES ee 
Capital. . : .. $44,500,000.00 
Surplus and Profits cy ....«  $9,003,702.18 


Reserves, including Interest, ‘Taxes, Dividend, and Unearned Discount 
Liability as Acceptor or Endorser on Acceptances and ——* Bills. 
Items in Transit with sieeapensetn Branches and other Liabilities . 


Deposits. . Wiked eae pipe Sti ia ere ”-522,082,423.92 
“Total $697,862,274.74 


Ox.p CoLony Trust Company 


(Beneficially owned by the stockholders of The First National Bank of Boston) 


RESOURCES 
Cash and Due from Banks............... Finca Gia Seh Sita ORO e $1,535,166.29 
United States Securities bite ae Vina gah atad ane 1,921,390.63 
Other Bonds and Securities............... 3,724,294.88 
Loans and Discounts. . cali karate chao asd Srantacatens che ary ees 17,323,438.98 
Accrued Interest Receivable... si sla dein Gxaets KAGCRS & Oem 152,506.17 


Total  $24,656,796.95 
LIABILITIES 


Capital .....  $5,000,000.00 

Surplus, Guaranty Fund and Profits. . , eer 5,267,122.95  $10,267,122.95 
Reserves, including Interest, Taxes, Dividend, ‘and Unearned Discount 910,678.67 
Deposits, Commercial and Savings 13,478,995.33 


Total — $24,656,796.95 


Tue First NaTIoNAL OLtp CoLony CorPoRATION 


The First National Old Colony Corporation, beneficially owned by the Stockholders of 
The First National Bank of Boston, with Capital and Surplus of $25,000,000, offers a com- 
plete investment service to institutions and individuals. It has its own offices in seven- 
teen American financial centers. 
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Big Returns From Small Copy 


SYSTEM of small advertisements, reprints, and window dis- 
plays adaptable to any bank with a small advertising budget. 


By R. E. DOAN 


Manager of Publicity, Denver National Bank, Denver, Colo. 


HE problem that faced us originally an altogether new idea. It was an adap- putting across for some time—that of 
was to devise a newspaper campaign _ tation of the idea that a few of the banks _ selling the resources of the state to its 
that would keep our name before the and public service companies have been own people. Like so many other states, 
public, and at the same time be as Colorado was faced with the 
inexpensive as possible. —_—— problem of bringing Coloradoans 
We felt that we would like to i oe sir ~ to a true appreciation of the state. 
run at least four ads each week in : 
the newspapers—two in the morn- ceiiin‘irtniaalanianiiies Advertise Colorado to 
ing and two in the evening paper. lit Hate: preyarin tor ] News Oct. 17, 1929 Coloradoans 
To do this, and still keep within taken out of Denver each day by Post Oct. 18, 1929 This then was our aim—to sell 
our budget allowance, meant that Saas Ss RRS Colorado to Coloradoans. So each 


the space we could afford would be = ee ee ad carried the following message in 
approximately 2 columns by three { a small panel: “As a Coloradoan, 
inches for each ad. t you are a potential salesman for 
After we had figured this out, | } COLORADO carsations ae shinped your state. Your effectiveness de- 
our first impulse was to throw up| 4 pana at : AS i pends upon your knowledge of 
the sponge—such a space seemed ' iecnigesect te cil a Siri et iw Se Colorado. The Denver National 
out of the question. Surely no one ) ven naman | Bank is pointing out—as a civie 
would even notice an ad that small ee Fe service—these facts about Colo- 
—it would just be lost in the | rado and Denver. Read them, re- 
paper. And especially when the | member them, talk about them for 
subject was so uninteresting as : the good of your state.” 
banking, no one would follow such The standing caption of each ad 
a series. was: “IT’S A FACT” carried in 


Colorado farmers are now bar. 


The main object of bank ad- | “oe vesting Colorade’s largest onion News Oct. 31, 1929 bold seript. The body of the ad 


crop—F000 acres, producing is : 
vertising is to keep your bank’s 3 page Post Nov. 1, 1929 contained some short, pertinent 
name before the potential cus- | [35 damned fact relative to Colorado’s growth, 
tomer so steadily that when he has ope industries, or resources. The only 
oceasion to open an aecount or { other copy was the bank’s signa- 
change his account, he will be sure | ture at the bottom. 


to think of your bank. Colorado now occupies second Our first fear was that we would 


; : News Nov. 5, 1929 Sion paste Ge ae ave , ime findi . 
So all that remained was to find Post Nov. 6, 1929 have a hard time finding enough 
‘ material for the large number of 


something that would be interest- ; 
ing enough to make the average ) cmoeer ONAI ads we proposed to run during the 
newspaper reader follow the series, i ek campaign. To — ee and 
and still not be too far removed teagan nC SIE encouragement, however, we found 


: : a the ea thes oil to wash eth tenape end wi, So eae Gal Gow Le peed tne Coton, ¢ 2 ’ "9c 
from banking itself. place v0 they anny reach the cttention of oll interested Caloradeane. that the real diffic ulty was lm 


ove nen 3 bs selecting the most interesting facts 
This job was not so diffieult as i i i | es , sem : 

P : ‘ 7 from the large assortment that soon 
it might seem at first thought. 


Nei aeae ‘ A sample of the reprints mailed to representative banks poured in on us from all sources. 
Neither was the method hit upon and Chambers of Commerce throughout Colorado. (Continued on page 28) 








mt 











Displays advertising the state to Coloradoans attract considerable attention to adjoining displays as well as creating wide publicity for 
the bank. These displays are tied up with newspaper and direct mail publicity which the bank felt was very effective and worth while. 
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9000 crecxs av Hour...$40,000,000 mon: 
THE RECORD OF TODD CHECK SIGNER 
AT THE GUARANTY TRUST COMPANY 


Seconp largest bank in America, sixth largest in the world, 
the Guaranty Trust Company of New York has freed its 
officials forever from the tedious, time-wasting task of sign- 
ing checks by hand. While they devote themselves to more 
profitable duties, check signatures are affixed swiftly, effi- 


ciently and safely by a Todd Check Signer. 


Interestingly enough, although The Todd Company claims 
a rate of only 7500 checks an hour for its machine, the expert 
young lady in the illustration above maintains an average of 
9000 checks an hour! And in the course of a month, she non- 
chalantly signs checks for more than $40,000,000! 


Sheets of checks inserted in the Todd Check Signer emerge 
from the other side signed, cut and stacked in numerical order. 
The signature itself, reproduced by the offset process, is more 
difficult to counterfeit than any other known. It appears on 
an intricate background, accompanied by the photographic 
likeness of an official, building, product or trade-mark. A 
smaller model of the Check Signer, handling 1200 checks an 


Tor Asove: Like a safety deposit box, the 
Todd Check Signer requires two keys. 


At Lert: The Check Signer which serves 
the Guaranty Trust Company. 


Asove: This meter records every check passing 
through the machine. 


hour, has every feature of the large machine except capacity. 
Both are electrically operated. 


The list of users of Todd Check Signers reads like a roll- 
call of notable American businesses. Your own executives 
would welcome the conservation of time and energy this 
machine makes possible. Phone the Todd Office in your city 
for an immediate demonstration, or mail the coupon directly 
to us. The Todd Company. (Est. 1899.) Protectograph 
Division. Rochester, N. Y. Sole makers of the Protectograph, 
Super-Safety Checks and Todd Greenbac Checks. 


5-30 
THE TODD COMPANY. Protectograph Division 
1137 University Avenue, Rochester, N. Y. 
Please send me complete information about the Todd Check Signer 


Name 





Address. 





Business. 


TODD SYSTEM OF 


CHECK 


PROTECTION 
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Big Returns From Small 
Copy 
(Continued from page 26) 

The variety of things possible to talk 
or write about in any state is endless. 
In this campaign we have dug up and 
used facts pertaining to Colorado-made 
suitcases, fan-belts, and structural steel; 
Colorado-grown onions, peaches, carna- 
tions, and sugar beets; Colorado gold, 
silver, copper, lead, molydenum, manga- 
nese, and travertine; Colorado green- 
houses, insurance companies, and tele- 


phone growth; and we have only 
scratched the surface of interesting 


things to talk about. 


Ads Reprinted As Mailing Pieces 


After we were well under way with 
these ads, a very worth-while tie-up oc- 
curred to us—that of reprinting the ads 
and using them as mailing pieces. So, 
after every six ads have appeared in the 
newspapers, we have them reprinted in a 
folder, and mail these folders to repre- 
sentative banks and Chambers of Com- 
merce throughout Colorado. 

Each folder carries a request that the 
organization receiving it post it in a 
conspicuous place and help us in our 
effort to sell Colorado to Coloradoans. 
The cooperation we have received in 
answer to this request has been splendid. 

Our own officers, when traveling about 
the state from time to time, have re- 
marked at the number of these folders 
they see displayed by banks. And we 
have received scores of letters from banks 
and civic organizations asking for the 
reprints and promising to display them. 

As a further tie-up to the campaign, 
we have been running a series of window 
displays exhibiting the products of the 
various counties in the state. The news- 
paper ads sometimes carry a two-line 
suggestion that’ the reader stop by and 
see the county displays. 


These exhibits have, in themselves, 
created quite a bit of comment. It is an 
unusual sight to see a bank display 
window full of apples and peaches one 
week, grain and vegetables another 
week, gold and silver ore the next, and 
on and on with an endless variety of 
farm, mine, and manufactured products. 

These products have been obtained 
through the county agents in the various 
counties, and through companies inter- 
ested in the various products displayed. 
In no ease, however, do we give credit 
to the company who furnishes the mate- 
rial, for an early experience taught us 
the folly of this practice. 


Results 
And now, of course you want to know 
the results from such a campaign. 


Naturally, there have been no long lines 
of people waiting to open new accounts 
just because of these ads or window dis- 
plays—such results are seldom brought 
about by any bank advertising campaign 
unless the bank offers to give something 
away. 

However, we have received publicity 
and sincere expressions of good will that 
are worth an untold amount to the bank. 
People throughout Colorado are talking 
about the Denver National and its unself- 
ish work in promoting the growth of 
the state. 

We have received written and oral 
commendations from business men and 
civie organizations throughout the state. 
Chambers of Commerce have voted res- 
olutions of thanks to the bank for its 
work. 

Out-of-town newspapers have re- 
printed our ads and reproduced photos 
of our window displays. Denver papers 
have made editorial comment on the 
work. The ads are being followed with 
interest by business people—in fact, be- 
fore we started sending out the reprints 
we found that many people were clip- 











of Atlanta 


EENLY alert to all Southern 
progress, this bank is equipped 
to handle your business with 
promptness, efficiency and courtesy. 








ping the individual ads and saving them 
for future reference. 

The window displays themselves have 
been of such interest that, in some cases, 
our own employees in the bank have 
been unable to see the displays at noon 
or night on account of the crowd about 
the windows. Only one of our three dis- 
play windows is used for the county dis- 
plays, but we have noticed that the other 
two are receiving an unusual amount of 
attention since we started the county ex- 
hibits. 

We who have worked on this campaign 
have been quite surprised at its far- 
reaching effects, and we have found it a 
very gratifying work on account of the 
appreciation with which it has been met 
on every side. We feel that it will prove 
of real dollars and cents value to the 
bank, for when business people through- 
out the state think of opening an ac- 
count or of switching an account in 
Denver, we are quite sure there will be 
a warm spot in their memory for the 
Denver National. 


How To Get Ideas 


Ideas are really easy to get—after 
you form the new habit of getting 
ideas. A good way to start is by what 
I eall ‘‘priming’’ the mind. Your 
head ean actually work wonders, once 
you get it started. And priming is a 
painless and yet effective way of get- 
ting up momentum. You are prim- 
ing your mind for ideas, if on the 
way home from work you think over 
the details of your job and then con- 
centrate on some part—any part— 
and try to figure out how it could be 
improved or eliminated. That is the 
first step in the priming process. 

The next few steps are to keep re- 
minding yourself of this problem 
from time to time, especially during 
odd moments. It is the overwhelm- 
ing percentage of people who do not 
even think over their work when they 
are away from it. They are all the 
more like machines for this trait, and 
I imagine they still wonder why 
they do not advance more rapidly, or 
why competition is creeping up on 
them. 

As a general rule, anything you 
read except fiction will help fertilize 
ideas ; and even fiction will help from 
time to time. The more you read in 
your direct field, however, the more 
certain you ean be of beating out the 
machine which has been steadily im- 
proved.—Donald A. Laird. 


The person with a good memory 
almost always has good reasoning 
powers as well. 
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SERVICE 


OF NORTHWEST 


BANKS SPEEDED UP 
TO MODERN TEMPO 


Speed . . service . . knowledge . . experience . . up-to-the- 
minute facilities . . friends . . contacts with 500,000 leading citi- 
zens .. neatly half a billion dollars in resources—all these make 
up the service which is yours when you do business with one 
of the banks or trust companies affiliated with the Northwest 
Bancorporation. ' 

This largest financial institution in the Northwest and one of 
the largest in the country, was organized to give the executives 
of banks with business in the Northwest a service in keeping 
with the tempo of modern business. Into this organization have 
been concentrated the ability, resources, facilities and exper- 
ience of 98 of the leading banks and trust companies of this 
territory, with combined resources of over $483,000,000. We 
invite you to make use of the up-to-the minute service of this 
great banking institution. 

For further details, write for our booklet “Blazing a New ‘J 
Financial Trail.” © Address the Northwest Bancorporation, 
Minneapolis, Minnesota. 


WA Sy, > hi 
is 


Territory Served by 
the Northwest 
Bancorporation 





NORTHWEST BANCORPORATION 


GREAT BANKING 


INSTITUTION Combined Resources Over $483,000,000 


ee S. Baw BancNorthwest Company—Investment Securities Division 
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Foreign Transactions Mr. 
Simplified mo 
ceil 


(Continued from page 19) ° 
wil 


}countries and cities. Each of these 

foreign banks knows our bank and nw 
has our signatures, and will be elad oa 
not only to cash your wife’s drafts se 
under this credit, but to give her any eh 
advice or assistance needed. She may tne 
even have her mail addressed to these eens 
banks. wit 

‘If vou have any family matters 

or other personal business to settle 
in Europe, I should be happy to give 
Mrs. Jones my personal letter of 
introduction to the officers of the 
French and German banks she will 
visit, who will assist her with the ; 
same courtesy as I would myself. I 


‘ 


Mr 
pri 
of 

tuc 





Purchase of Raw Material 
Arranged 





‘*Your second problem, regarding 
the material to be procured from 
Austria, interests us very much. We 
shall be glad to get from our Vienna 
correspondents the names of reliable 
exporters of this material. We will 
obtain credit information about the 
Vienna firm and will then arrange 
for you a perfectly safe method of 
importing these goods by means of a 
commercial letter of credit. Such a 
letter of credit will not only protect 
your interests, because our Vienna 
banking friends will carefully ex- 
amine the shipping documents, in- 
surance certificate and so on, before 
mailing them to New York, but will 
also help you to finance the trans- 
action. We can also arrange for you 
suitable terms of payment. 

‘* As to your ambitious son, is there 
any particular country or city in 
Europe, where he would like to in- 
erease his knowledge of banking?” 

‘*My son is very anxious to study 
European banking, but does not care 
about his salary during that vear. 
In his free hours, his hobby is art 
and he would like to unite business 
with pleasure and work in a bank in 
Munich.”’ 

‘*Mr. Jones, I shall be glad to give 
your son a hearty letter of introdue- 
tion to one of my friends in a large 
German bank in Munich, and I am 

i confident that he will be given the 
opportunity to acquire the expe- 
rience he is looking for.”’ 

" ; ‘ ‘*Mr. Miller, you are very kind in- 
semen dis became mw UNION TRUSTa deed and this leaves only one more 
RRP PaO 1 Res an EVELAND of my problems, the $30 our Polish 

we ources over $30,000,000 servant girl gave me.’ 











‘Tf you will give me the address, 
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Mr. Jones, I shall have our foreign 
money order division make out a re- 
ceipt for your servant and the order 
will go by the first mail to our corre- 
spondent bank in Warsaw to pay this 
money to her parents. They will re- 
eeive it in actual American dollar 
bank notes, delivered in the village 
where they live. If the money is to 
be transmitted in a hurry, we can 
send it by cable and have it delivered 
within two or three days.”’ 

‘‘T am certainly greatly relieved, 
Mr. Miller, and at the same time sur- 
prised. I had no idea that problems 
of such a different type and magni- 
tude, and affecting different parts of 
the world, could be settled so smooth- 
ly in one department of your bank.”’ 

‘“We are equipped to render many 
more services in our department, Mr. 
Jones. We deal in acceptances. We 
collect drafts of exporters in any 
part of the world. We sell and buy 
foreign drafts, cable transfers and 
currency, and take care of a great 
many other matters. Our organiza- 
tion has been carefully developed but 
could not be so obliging and so effi- 
cient as it is, if it did not have the 
splendid cooperation of a large num- 
ber of fine banks in every country. 
This cooperation of banks makes the 
entire world like one big community 
for our customers, in each section 
of which they will find friends ready 
to aid them both in a business and in 
a personal way.’ 


* * * * 


How Country Banks Can Aid 
Customers on Foreign Matters 


The institution with which the 
writer of these lines is connected, 
and most of the other large banks in 
financial centers, have actively de- 
veloped this happy cooperation with 
foreign institutions in the interest 
of their customers, and have large in- 
ternational banking departments. 
However, the country bank, which 
has no such connections, may put its 
customers in the same happy position 
by making use of the facilities of the 
institutions having large foreign de- 
partments, which facilities are cheer- 
fully placed at their disposal. 

The benefits to the customers of 
the banks involved in this interna- 
tional cooperation are impressive, 
both on account of the vast range of 
transactions and possibilities and on 
account of the variety of types of the 
customers themselves. 
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$3,000,000 


of New Deposits 
in 70 Days 


The First Trust & Deposit Company, 
Syracuse, N. Y., has already secured 
$3,000,000 of new deposits through the 


Sales Department which we designed and. 


installed for them. 


In addition, the new department pro- 
duced 119 trusts valued at $10,258,000 
and rented 571 Safe Deposit Boxes. 


Your institution can increase its deposits and 
earnings by means of an enlarged sales department 
especially designed to meet your local conditions. 


Let us explain—by mail—the methods being em- 
ployed at the First Trust. They do not include the 
use of premiums, solicitors or advertising. 


231 So. La Salle St. 
CHICAGO 


T. HARRIS SMITH ASSOCIATES, Inc. 


123 So. Broad St: 
PHILADELPHIA 


an unusual Opportunity 


FOR A BANKER TO HELP A FRIEND 


Bankers frequently know cap- 
able men who through consoli- 
dations or other causes are 
seeking new connections. A long 
established mid-western com- 
pany of size and standing is 
seeking a high grade man of 
manufacturing experience—not 
far from forty years of age—to 
fill an important position in the 
manufacturing end of its busi- 
ness. He must be able to direct 
a factory organization and han- 
dle himself comfortably with 


business men of importance. He 
must be thoroughly sound in 
all respects. He should be well 
educated and have a good back- 
ground of associations. Engi- 
neering education and experience 
would be helpful. If you have 
such a man in mind, you may be 
doing him a great favor by hav- 
ing him write Box No. 500, care 
of The Bankers Monthly, giving 
a preliminary statement of his 
qualifications and asking for an 
interview. 
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Lock BOX 363 


CONTAINS A DEED. 
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A WILL. AN OLD BROOCH —— 


THE most prized tangible possessions of a family are kept in the lock box at their 
bank .. . for instance, a deed, a will, or a family heirloom. * * There are no dupli- 
cates. These cannot be replaced. A family is entrusting its most valued possessions to 
the security of a vault . . . and to that great round door that seals this vault when 
closed. * * A Diebold Vault Door merits this trust. It is the guarantee of safety. 


Complete inspection service. . . . Vault doors equipped with Timken tapered roller bearings 


DIEBOLD 


SAFE & LOCK COMPANY 


CAR Fe HRese eo OH Bee 2 GE 


SEVENTY YEARS OF BANK SERVICE 
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Farmers Notes Stand High 


With Federal Reserve Banks 


OTES for agricultural purposes eligible for redis- 
count for a longer period than any other class. 


OTES given by a farmer for the 

purehase of such agricultural 
implements as are replaceable in a 
comparatively short time (as distin- 
guished from fixed equipment, such 
as silos) are eligible as agricultural 
paper, if they do not have more than 
nine months to run at the time they 
are rediscounted. 

Notes given by a dealer for agri- 
cultural implements to resell to the 
farmer are eligible as commercial 
paper. 

Paper submitted to a federal re- 
serve bank by a member bank for re- 
discount has to pass two separate and 
distinct tests: First, that of eligibil- 
ity, which is determined by the use 
to which the proceeds have been or 
will be put; seeond, acceptability, 
which is purely a question of credit. 

While a note which has passed the 
test of eligibility as laid down in the 
Act and Regulations of 
the Federal Reserve 
Board may be discounted 
by federal reserve banks, 
the bank is under no ob- 
ligation whatever to take 
it unless it is satisfactory 
from a eredit standpoint. 
On the other hand, if the 
note is not eligible, it can- 
not be taken by a federal 
reserve bank, regardless 
of the thoroughly satis- 
factory credit standing of 
the parties to the instru- 
ment. 


By M. E. BECK 


discount by a federal reserve bank 
to maturity. 

Commercial paper cannot be ac- 
cepted with a longer maturity than 
90 days, but agricultural paper can 
be accepted with a maturity not ex- 
ceeding nine months at the time it is 
acquired by the federal reserve bank. 

Notes given to a manufacturer or 
a dealer in agricultural machinery 
are eligible for rediscount by a fed- 
eral reserve bank. If the maker of 
the notes bought the machinery for 
resale, the paper would be classified 
as commercial and could be accepted 
by the federal reserve bank with a 
maturity of 90 days, or less, at the 
time of rediscount. 

If the notes had been given by a 
farmer, who intended to use the ma- 
chinery on his farm and not to resell 
it, the paper could be classified as 
agricultural and would, therefore, 


Four Important Questions 
On Rediscounts Answered 


1. Are notes given for farm machinery 
rediscountable? 


Yes—if they do not have more than 
nine months to run, and if maker’s 
credit standing is O. K. 


2. Are dealers notes given for machinery 


to be resold to farmers eligible? 


Agricultural Paper May 
Run Nine Months 


Eligible paper is divid- 
ed into two classes, agri- 
cultural and commercial, 
the latter including all 
paper not classifiable as 
agricultural. The distine- 
tion determines the length 
of time which paper may 
run from the day of re- 
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Yes—if maturity is not over 90 days. 


3. How is credit standing of a farmer or 
dealer established? 

By financial statements. 

4. Who must hold title to machinery, 


if farmer’s note endorsed by dealer is re- 
discounted? 


Either the farmer or the dealer. 


be acceptable with the maturity up 
to nine months. Incidentally, such 
agricultural paper in the hands of 
the federal reserve bank could not be 
used as collateral for federal reserve 
notes, as long as its maturity ex- 
ceeded six months. 

When the farmer buys agrieul- 
tural machinery and gives his note to 
the dealer from whom he bought it, 
the title to the machinery may or 
may not be retained by the dealer. 
The dealer endorses the note and dis- 
counts it with the bank and it is of- 
fered to the federal reserve bank for 
rediscount. 

Even though the title may be re- 
tained by the dealer, the machinery 
itself would not be regarded as of 
any particular collateral value in the 
transaction, though it might be re- 
possessed by the dealer in ease of 
default. 

But if the farmer goes 
to the bank and borrows 
money for the purpose of 
buying livestock, which 
he intends to fatten and 
sell, and out of the pro- 
ceeds of which he intends 
to pay his note, the bank 
takes a chattel mortgage 
on the eattle. While it is 
not the habit of federal 
reserve banks to place sole 
reliance on this security, 
it is much more a factor in 
the credit situation than 
farm machinery could be. 

There are other cases in 
which the farmer buys 
livestock from a dealer 
and gives the dealer his 
note to be endorsed by 
the dealer and discounted. 
This, of course, is classed 
as eligible paper and its 
acceptance depends upon 
what can be found out 
about the maker and the 
endorser. 
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The Oliver Hart-Parr 
Row Crop Tractor 


The Row Crop Tractor, pio- 
neered by Oliver, is new from 
radiator cap to those tiptoe 
wheel treads. It is a new type 
of general purpose tractor. 
Primarily a row crop machine, 
it does planting, cultivating 
or listing of row crops, but it 
also delivers power on the 
belt, on the power take-off 
and on the draw bar for 
every type of general farm 
work. Those revolutionary 
wheels aren't just wheels— 
they're a new way of apply- 
ing power. They do notslip. 
They end soil packing. They 
get traction in any kind of soil. 























This is the fourth of a series 
of advertisements to explain 
the ideals of the Oliver Farm 
Equipment Sales Company. 
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ADAPTING THE MACHINE 
TO THE NEED OF THE FARMER 


Power farming has swept the country with a rush. The mechanization 
of agriculture has proceeded at a pace which far outstripped the com- 
ing of the machine age in industry. 


And in the wake of this vast movement, there has 
been left many a failure, many a harsh judgment, 
many a wholesale condemnation of methods because 
of failure in individual cases. 


Oliver quite obviously believes that machine-farming 
is just as essential in this day and age as machine man- 
ufacturing. But Oliver also believes that farm ma- 
chinery must and shall be built to conform to the 
requirements of certain jobs. 


To expect a ten horsepower tractor to be a money- 
making machine in the hands of a farmer who needs 
forty horsepower performance can no more be justi- 
fied than to expect a ten horsepower electrical generator to deliver 
twenty horsepower in current. 


It is Oliver's high endeavor to build farm machinery that is designed to 
do certain specific jobs better and more cheaply than they have ever 
been done before, to sell such machines to do only the jobs for which 
they were intended, and to sell them always with due regard for the 
needs of the individual farmer. 


That is why the forward-looking banker is so active in co-operating 
with farmers and with farm equipment dealers in financing his customers’ 
requirements for good machinery. 


TRACTORS - THRESHERS ~- COMBINES - _  PICKER-HUSKERS 


PLOWS - PULVERIZERS - PLANTERS - SEEDERS - DRILLS 
FALLOVATORS + HARROWS - CULTIVATORS ~- _— LISTERS 
SPREADERS . POTATO TOOLS : ORCHARD TOOLS 







“OLIVER 





OLIVER 


FARM EQUIPMENT SALES COMPANY 
400 W. Madison St., Chicago, Illinois 





No. 510 
Do/More Executive Model 


Fresh Blood 
for Busy Bodies 


Note the capacity of the lungs, indi- 
cated by black, at the left. Compare 
this with the figure at the right where 
lung capacity is seriously diminished 
by improper posture such as business 
men assume through wrong seating. 
Poor oxygenation of blood follows; 
fatigue sets in; blood is not supplied 
to the brain tissues at normal rate; 
mental alertness and power are lost. 


Seated in an adjustable Do/More 
which is fitted to you individually by a 
Do/More seating expert—just as your 
clothing and shoes are fitted — you 
automatically assume correct posture. 
You avoid the many evils of poor pos- 
ture which rob you of physical vigor. 
You gain new power for your daily 
tasks. 

We have prepared a scientific trea- 
tise on this subject which shows you 
how you can build your body as you sit. 
It is yours for the asking. Simply write. 


DO/MORE CHAIR COMPANY 
515 Do/More Block Elkhart, Indiana 


DO/M 
IDEA OF SEATING 


Attach To Your Letterhead 











DO/MORE CHAIR COMPANY 
515 Do/More Bik., Elkhart, Ind. 
Gentlemen. Please send me, with- 
out cost or obligation, your trea- 
tise on posture, “A Word on the 
Executive's Physical Power.” 
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A Year Book of Financial 
Advertising 


FINANCIAL ADVERTISING IN 1929. Edited by 
Richard F. Durham. Published by the Bankers 


Publishing Co. 


ee RESENT financial adveriising 

needs no apologies for its existence. 
It has definitely ceased being a step-child 
of good advertising. It has shown, and will 
continue to show, steady and consistent 
improvement. ’’ 

With this statement, Richard F. Durham, 
the editor, places before the banker a com- 
posite of 100 outstanding bank advertise- 
ments classified according to the nature 
and purpose of the copy, that he can study 
them, compare them with his own, and 
continue to improve bank advertising. 

From nearly 5,000 examples, Mr. Durham 
has picked 100 and has reproduced them 
with a comment on each, telling who pre- 


day 


pared the copy and what it was designed 
to accomplish. Noteworthy among the 
strong announcements reproduced in groups 
are the following: 

Among others in the group labeled ‘‘In- 
stitutional Bank Advertising,’’ the Bank 
of Italy stresses the advantages of branch 
banking. The Canal Bank and Trust Co. 
bases its advertisement on the port of New 
Orleans and the bank’s part in its develop- 
ment. The Cleveland Trust Co. bases its 
series on the conviction that a bank must 
necessarily be alert to the constantly chang- 
ing aspects of the business picture, both 
currently and in the immediate future. 
The First National of Boston emphasizes 
in its series, the importance and diversifica- 
tion of New England’s industries. The 
First National of St. Louis points out that 
with three institutions under one roof, it is 
in a position to render all forms of bank- 
ing service. The Foreman-State National 
Bank stresses its friendliness and warmth 
The Mississippi 
Valley Trust Co. emphasizes size. And the 
Wells Fargo Bank & Union Trust Co. 
develops the department store idea in bank- 
ing. 

In the Commercial Bank Advertising 
section, among others, the First National 
of Detroit chooses to feature its services to 
women. Regional banking is the subject 
selected by the Marine Trust Co. of Buf: 
falo. The Union Trust Co. of Cleveland 
emphasizes a specific type of service to 
business men. 


in business transactions. 


In the Trust Advertising section, among 
others, the Bankers Trust Co. of New York 
emphasizes trusteeship of trust funds and 
their investment. The Central Hanover 
Bank & Trust Co. portrays the shrinkage 
of estates to make clear the need for expert 
counsel in making up an estate plan. The 
Citizens & Southern National of Georgia 
stresses the importance of trust treatment 
of life insurance. The Commerce Trust 
Co. of Kansas City plays up the I-F in the 
word L-I-F-E; The Equitable Trust Co., 
New York announces a special campaign 
to sell its newly organized department of 
estate analysis. The Guardian Trust Co., 


Board cover, 212 pages, $10. 


Cleveland, presents its plan for leaving a 
man’s the hands of his as- 
The Northern Trust Co. makes a 
direct appeal to the woman who handles 
her own business affairs. 

The Investment Advertising section, in 


business in 


sociates. 


addition to others, reproduces copy by A. ©. 
Allyn & Co., Ames, Emerich & Co., Ine., 
A. G. Becker & Co., H. M. Byllesby & Co., 
Caldwell & Co., Nashville, Halsey, Stuart 
& Co., National City Co. and G. L. Ohr 
strom and Co., on such subjects as: secur 
ities in the flying field; bond-buying by 
banks; common stocks; financing of bond 
issues; Southern industries and securities; 
public utilities; and the worth of a com- 
pany ’s securities as an investment through 
the citation of one example of its activities, 

In the Savings Advertising section, par- 
ticular attention is called to that of the 
Fidelity-Philadelphia Trust Co. suggesting 
a special use for a savings account—that 
of making monthly deposits to pay the 
annual insurance premium. 

A series of photographs portraying the 
process of depositing securities in a safe 

(Continued on page 38) 





In the business 
of manufacturing 
envelopes, too, 
there are stand- 
ards of safety, 
integrity, relia- 
bility and fair 
dealing. 


HECO ENVELOPE CO. 
4500 CORTLAND ST. CHICAGO 
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This CHART Shows the Wonderful 
Growth of INTERNATIONAL 
POPULARITY. 


e 






Black line shows increase in International 
Truck production: broken line, increase in 
total truck production of the entire industry. 
Chart is based on 1929 Edition “Facts and 
Figures” published by National Automobile 
Chamber of Commerce latest figuresavailable. 
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35 ®) ACK in 1919 International trucks were already very 
ewe popular. On the farms and in the cities, many thou- 
LJ sands of men were saving their time and money by 
hauling their loads in trucks made by International Harvester. 
In that year Internationals were already in the front rank 
of production. 


Yet that was only a start. Note what has happened since 1919, 
Although the manufacture of all trucks has only DOUBLED in 
the ten-year period, the manufacture of Internationals has mul- 
tiplied SEVEN FOR ONE. The lines on the chart above show 
clearly how the need for low-cost hauling has increased the de- 
mand for this International Harvester product. International 
1%4-ton Speed Truck 





. 7 . * } 
International truck popularity has kept pace with The Six-Speed | 
the popularity of McCormick-Deering farm-operating Special " 
equipment. McCormick-Deering 15-30, 10-20, and 
e The scene at the top of the page shows 
Farmall tractors and the many machines that com- the popular Six-Speed Special —the 
prise the McCormick-Deering line are rendering a original heavy-duty Speed Truck with =| 
= " S > six forward speeds. Through its 2-speed | 
tremendous service in saving labor charges, lowering axle it combines high road speed with 
* * tremendous pulling power for gumbo, 
the costs of production, and removing the drudgery pen ep > top igre 
from farm life. On every hand it is demonstrated members throughout, good looks, and 


4-wheel brakes. The Six-Speed Special 
is a great favorite for rural hauling. 


that trucks and good equipment make the good 
farmer better. 


a i ll 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


of America U' \ 
(tacorpereted) Chicago, Illinols 


C INTERNATIONAL 


INTERNATIONAL TRUCKS 
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606 So. Michigan Ave. 






This Year 


— we may have the heaviest crop ever 
raised. It may be down and tangled. It 
may be light and hard to get out of the 
head and save. 


But, no matter what the crop is, or what 
condition it is in at harvest time, farmers 
can get more of it into the grain bin, de- 
liver it cleaner and drier with a Massey- 
Harris Combined Reaper-Thresher than 
with any other machine built for a similar 
purpose. 


There is no reason why farmers should 
invest in any machine less efficient than 
a Massey-Harris. 





The financing for the farmer of any piece 
of Massey-Harris Equipment is good 
business because it enables the farmer to 
cut his operating cost and increase 
his net earnings. 


b. ~ nn a 
THe Massey-Harrais Co 
General Offices: Racine, Wis. 
Factories: Racine, Wis., Batavia, N. Y. 


Branches and Service Stocks at Leading Trade Centers 














WHY NOT 


MAKE THAT FARM PAY? 


The DO-WELL Agricultural Service, Inc. 
SPECIALIZES ‘IN FARM MANAGEMENT 


More than 10 years extensive experience in the handling 
of large acreages of land. 

We also make inspections—locating the ‘“leaks’’ and 
recommending proper methods. Other services include 
“Organization Surveys,” appraisals, Farm Accounts, etc. 


J. M. DOWELL, President ” re 


} 





A Year Book of Financial 
Advertising 


(Continued from page 36) 
deposit vault makes a very interesting ad- 
vertisement for the First Wisconsin Na. 
tional. 

Interesting merger ads are shown by the 
First National Bank of Chicago and the 
Mereantile-Commerce Bank and Trust Co,, 
St. Louis, both emphasizing greater service, 
The Central Trust Co. of Illinois and the 
Irving Trust Co. advertisements stress new 
Luildings. An advertisement of the Bank 
of America in advertising the opening of a 
new branch is selected for its excellency 
in suiting the copy to the media, inasmuch 
as it was designed for such publications as 
Vogue, Vanity Fair, Spur, ete., and is 
written in a sophisticated and amusing 
vein to appeal to the readers of these and 
similar publications. 

Thorough perusal and study of the va- 
rious advertisements portrayed in this book 
should be of inestimable value to the bank 
advertising manager planning a campaign, 
a series, or merely a single advertisement. 

Guy Cooke of the First National Bank, 
Chicago, says of this book: ‘‘ Richard PF, 
Durham has made a real contribution to 
those interested in bank and investment 
advertising. With unusual resources at his 
command, he has selected from a nation 
wide survey 100 financial advertisements 
to which that much abused term ‘‘best’’ 
might be applied. It would be impossible 
to pick out one piece of copy and say that 
it was better than all others, but collee- 
tively these hundred advertisements are 
entitled to the blue ribbon.’’ 

Arthur DeBebian, Equitable Trust Co., 
New York, says: ‘‘Anyone interested in 
the development of banking or investment 
business should have a copy of this book.’’ 

Arthur E. Bryson, Halsey Stuart & Co., 
says: The selection of the individual aid- 
vertisements indicates good discretion and 
the sum total of all these advertisements 
gives excellent variety.’’ 


Recent Books 


THE Stock MARKET CRASH—AND AFTER 
by Irving Fisher. Published by The 
Maemillan Co., N. Y. Cloth, 277 pages, 
$2.50.—In this book Irving Fisher’s aim 
has been to make an unemotional assess- 
ment of the panic in terms of cause 
and effeet—such an assessment as might 
help prevent the recurrence of such a 


crisis. 


14 YEARS OF EvROPEAN INVESTMENTS by 
S. Stern, published by The Bankers 
Publishing Co. Cloth, 271 pages, $5.—A 
description of what would have happen- 
ed to $25,000 invested half in stocks 
and half in bonds in each of thirteen 
European states between 1914 and 192s. 


THE LAW OF BANKER AND CUSTOMER by 
James Walter Smith, published by 
Effingham Wilson, London. Cloth, 174 
pages, 6s.—A review of the history and 
constitution of the different sorts of 
banks and a statement of the law and 
of the various decisions which have been 
made of late years in elucidation of 
special banking points. 
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Commercial Paper As 


Secondary Reserves 

(Continued from page 16) 
than in the ease of bankers accept- 
ances, and consequently the rate of 
interest must be correspondingly 
higher. 

It is not my purpose to discuss 
how the total secondary reserves of a 
bank ought to be divided between 
commercial paper, bankers accept- 
ances, and other forms. This must 
necessarily differ in the case of each 
institution. In facet even the amount 
of secondary reserves, their relation 
to primary reserves, and so on, dif- 
fer widely in various locations and 
between individual institutions. 

The bankers acceptance has long 
been regarded as one of the standard 
forms of secondary reserve the world 
over. It had stood the test of time 
abroad long before the Federal Re- 
serve Act brought it into existence 
on this side of the Atlantic. 

A bankers acceptance is an uncon- 
ditional obligation of a bank or bank- 
er to pay a certain sum at maturity. 


idvantages of Acceptances 

As Reserves 

In addition to its rediscountable 
feature, the bankers acceptance may 
be sold at any time in the open mar- 
ket without endorsement, so that it 
ean be converted into cash at a 
moment’s notice without any remain- 
ing contingent liability on the part 
of the selling bank. It ean also be 
sold in the open market with the en- 
dorsement of the selling bank, and, 
in such event, the selling bank re- 
eeives a profit which compensates it 
for the contingent liability, thus as- 
sumed. 

In most instanees it is drawn by a 
commercial concern on the accepting 
bank and the purchaser of the paper 
has, in fact, the obligation of a com- 
mercial house endorsed by a bank or 
banker. In some instances, particu- 
larly when the acceptance has been 
created to finance an importation, in 
addition to having the security of 
the drawer’s name and the accepting 
bank, the acceptance is issued at the 
request and under the guarantee of 


an American importer so that the 


purchaser of the paper has the re- 
sponsibility of three parties, the 
drawer, the American importer, and 
the accepting bank. 

However, for all practical pur- 
poses it is usually not necessary to 
look beyond the name of the accept- 






YOUR CHECKS TALK ABOUT YOU 
BEHIND YOUR BACK 
































The public’s chief contact with your bank is through your letters, 






drafts and checks. You can control the appearance of the forms 






you use, but it is your customers who are entrusted with the 






checks that carry an impression of your standing far and wide. 





Checks, therefore, take first rank when you consider the 






prestige of your bank. And when you have your checks made on 






| La Monte National Safety Paper, you have placed in your cus- 






tomers’ hands the best representatives you can command. 





La Monte Paper is safe, durable and dignified. Its wide range 






of color and the effective way your emblem or slogan may be 





embodied in the paper offer you unusual advertising possibilities. 






La Monte National Safety Paper will help you impress the public 





with the pride you have in the spirit and character of your bank. 






George La Monte & Son, 61 Broadway, New York City. 
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FREE—An unusual sample book 






of checks, E-4, made on La Monte 
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BANKERS TRAVEL SERVICE 
ENCOURAGE TRAVEL . 


It will help to sell Travelers Checks, Vault Space, Trust Accounts, and Investment Service 



























The harbor at Sitka, Alaska. The mountains of Alaska and its summertime climate grow annually more fascinating to tourists. 
Trips to Alaska and the Caribbean Seas are now possible for an average length vacation and an average size pocketbook. 


Alaskan Vacations For 
Average Man 
By CASPER J. MILLER 


President, The Collrer Miller Co., Travel 
Department, The Cleveland Trust Co. 


There vacation 
looked forward to as a time when one could 


was a time when was 
take a trip of a few hundred miles to points 
far away from home. That was in the days 
when transportation wasn’t as efficient as 
now. Then a trip to an adjoining state or 
to the far borders of the home state was 
an event which raised the family interest 
to fever pitch for months before and years 
after. 

Today, travel is different. The advent 
of the auto, faster trains and finer ships, 
and the airplane has made it possible to 
duplicate that long trip of years ago almost 
in a single day. The horizon is expanding 
and the vacationist of today—even with 
only two weeks at his disposal, can go to 
points thousands of miles away at reason- 
able Men who never dreamed they 
could spare the time or money to get to the 
Pacific Coast are now taking annual jaunts 
there or to Cuba, the Mediterranean, 
Europe, the North Cape and other foreign 
points of interest. 


cost. 


With this expansion of travel has come 
a better understanding of what far-away 
points have to offer. We smile as we think 
of the people in Columbus’ day who main- 
tained the world was flat yet we were, 
until comparatively recently, just as ignor- 
ant of the characteristics of some lands. 

Hadn’t we always thought for instance. 
that Alaska was a land of perpetual ice 
and snow where hardy men dressed in furs 
to combat the bitter cold? If your busi- 
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ness man of today, intent on a vacation 
there, should dress to suit the accepted idea 
of Alaska, his fellow would 
greet him with lifted eyebrows. 


passengers 


Alaska Has Great Vacation 
Possibilities 


Would you believe that Alaska in summer 
has a ¢limate comparable with the tem- 
perate points of the United States? That 
flowers and berries grow in profusion and 
nosquitoes are a nuisance, if one wants to 
go where they breed? That white flannels 
and summer frocks may be worn comfort 
ably? Alaska as a vacation place has much 
to commend it. Its history is interesting 
and it is remote enough to satisfy anyone, 
yet a round-trip from our middle west takes 
less than a month. 

In that month we can go to Seattle or 
Vancouver with leisurely stop-overs at 
numerous points of interest along the way 
and board a modern steamer for the trip 
The 


steamer stops here and there at interesting 


north along the calm inside passage. 


Canadian towns where passengers have an 
opportunity to stretch their legs and see 
Indians and the famous Canadian North- 
west Mounted Police in their native setting. 

Then comes Alaska, with all modern con- 
veniences at hand, sightseeing trips to 
glaciers, inland cities and other interest 
ing views. Finally, when you have dis- 
carded all your preconceived 
Alaska and have actually seen with your 
own eyes the things you never believed, 
comes the return trip to the States. At 
Seattle, fancy may dictate a different route 
to home and modern transportation facili- 
ities and travel agencies make it possible 
to plan your trip any way you wish. 


ideas of 






Trips today to points thousands of miles 
away are more carefree than a 25-mile 
train trip years ago. The wise traveler asks 
his travel agent to make all arrangements 
for him. Numerous personally conducted 
tours to various parts of the world relieve 
him of _ still The tour 
conductor—an expert traveler—keeps 
watch over the party, makes all reserva: 
tions, announces schedules and, in 
does everything to relieve the mind of th 
vaeationist of thought 
desire to really enjoy a carefree vacation. 


more worry. 


short, 


every except the 


Caribbean Tours A Low-Cost 
Foreign Vacation 
By FRED A. ROZUM 


Vice President and Manager, Foreign 
Department, Foreman-State National 
Bank, Chicago 
A twelve-day, all-expense cruise from 
New Orleans to New Orleans, visiting 
Havana, Cristobal and Puerto Cabezas is 
offered summer vacationists by the Stand- 
ard Fruit and Steamship Co. for $97.50. 
A similar cruise, but lasting sixteen and 
one half days and stopping at Havana, the 
Canal Zone, the Republic of Panama, 
Puerto Barrios, and Guatemala is offered 
by the United Fruit Co. on a steamer of 
the famous ‘‘Great White Fleet’’ for $200. 

Here are tours to the West Indies which 
need not be taken in winter and which can 
be easily accommodated to the average in- 
dividual’s holiday time and pocketbook 
Contrary to prevalent opinion, the climate 
during the summer is not so excessively 
warm as to be uncomfortable. Cool trade 
winds are always prevalent and the salt, 
tang sea air is a panacea for all the ills 
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Districts indicated on the map account for prac- 
tically all families in the city of Philadelphia with 
incomes of $10,000 or more. Here live the pros- 
perous, progressive families whose patronage 
means so much to any undertaking—to shops, 
because their tastes set fashion—to banks, 
because they make the most profitable use of bank facilities. 
" Families such as these in every city and town in America travel extensively, and 


while they are away their affairs must be managed for them. When they are about 
to travel they are prospects for safe deposit, silver storage, securities management, 
wills and trusts. By developing A. B. A. Cheque sales you can reach this market 
at the right time—and in your own office—for they must come to the bank to buy 
their Cheques. 
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The insurance features of A. B. A. Cheques appeal to people accustomed to manag- 
ing property—their appearance is pleasing to people of taste. And while your cus- 
ama, tomers are away your contact with them is maintained, for on every Cheque your 
“eo bank's name appears—an exclusive feature of A. B. A. Cheques. 
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| A-B-A CHEQUES 
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vel . CERTIFIED 
— OFFICIAL TRAVEL CHEQUE OF AMERICAN BANKERS ASSOCIATION 
1930 
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New Thrills... 
Gallatin Gateway to 


Yellowstone 
Park 


170-mile motor trip 
No added cost 


From mountain- 
cradled Gallatin 
Gateway Inn, 
follow romantic 
pioneer trails 
... under snow peaks... thru 
chameleon canyons. . . to mys- 
tic Geyserland. Newest, most 
enchanting entrance. 


Continue on the trail of the New 
Olympian, Queen of Transcon- 
tinental Trains, into the North- 
west Wonderland. See Spokane’s 


MILWAUKEE 
ST PAUL 


~Pacypil 





lakelands, glacier-sheathed Mt. | 
Rainier, snowy Mt. Baker, | 


island-dotted Puget Sound, wild 
Olympic Peninsula, old worid 
Victoria, Vancouver, Alaska 


Let our travel specialists prepare | 
an itinerary to suit you. Reduced | 


summer fares, 
diverse return 
routes. Es- 
corted, all- 
expense tours, 
if you wish. 


For complete information, ask any | 
Milwaukee Road representative, or write 


Geo. B. Haynes 
Passenger Traffic Manager 


Union Station, Chicago NIRS 
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and troubles of humanity. A program of 
interesting shore excursions is arranged on 
each trip and included without additional 
cost. 

Both tours start from that interesting 
picturesque old town of New Orleans. 
Here in the center of the Delta land on a 
foundation built ages before the formation 
of the city under the French flag in 1718, 
stands this most individualistic of cities, 
bearing the impress of old France and 
Spain. The boats leave from docks crowded 
with warehouses bursting with bales of cot 
ton, easks of molasses, sugar, and bananas 
from the West Indies, and hundreds of 
other products of import and export. 

The Standard Company boats leave every 
Saturday. On the morning of the second 
day of this 12-day cruise, the ship arrives 
at Havana, the ‘‘ Paris of the New World.’’ 
After sailing past old Morro Castle, it en 
ters a busy harbor where flags of nearly 
all maritime nations are to be seen on the 
ships loading and unloading cargo anid 
passengers. 

Modern Havana, with its luxurious 
hotels, fine boulevards, beautiful Capitol 
and other publie buildings presents an in 
teresting contrast to the 
Havana of old. 


picturesque 


Touch Canal Zone Homeward 


After a day and a half spent in this 
fascinating city, the ship again puts to 
sea, turning southward to Cristobal, in the 
Canal Zone, where a day and a half is spent 
On the homeward journey, a call is made 
at Puerto Cabezas, Nicaragua, where sut- 
ficient time is given for sightseeing. 
Mahogany trees, palms, flowers of every 
eolor and description and banana planta- 
tions are in profusion. The return to New 
Orleans comes too soon. 

On the longer tour conducted by the 
United Fruit Co., several additional stops 
are included and more time is spent at 
each port. Realizing that a Caribbean 
cruise is most enjoyable when carried out 
in a leisurely and unharried manner which 
befits the tropies, the schedules of the 
‘*Great White Fleet’’ have been planned to 





insure the fullest measure of delight, re. 
laxation and happy times possible. 

The travel experts who guide the des. 
tinies of the ‘‘Great White Fleet’’ hayo 
carefully chartered each little sleepy olj 
port town, the mountains and hills of the 
palm-studded islands and the seas and 
harbors where jousting heroes and advyen- 
tures crossed their swords, not forgetting 
the large cities reminiscent of Old Spain, 
the Panama Canal, a masterpiece in itself, 
so that the modern traveler may enjoy an 
experience which will be happily remem. 
bered for years to come. 

Still another trip, slightly longer, would 
carry the traveler through the tropies to 
the Panama Canal, sail through the Cana] 
itself, then on to San Francisco, Visiting 
perts in Panama, Honduras 
Rica on the west coast enroute. 


and Costa 


The Longest Motor Bus System 


The Greyhound lines have announced the 
‘‘largest, longest, most dependable motor 
bus system in the world.’’ The announee- 
ment says that the lines now serve 46 of 
the 48 states and operate over 1,000 modern 
motor busses, covering over 100,000 miles 
daily. This is an indication of the rapid 
development of motor bus lines serving 
many points that are not otherwise served 
by transportation lines. 


De Rosa Joins Foreman-State 
Travel Department 


The affiliation of Eugene L. De Rosa as 
manager of the travel department of the 
Foreman-State National Bank 
announced, 


has been 

Mr. De Rosa has spent 12 years in the 
field of travel. During most of this time 
he has been with Thomas Cook & Son in 
Europe, having been located at various 
times in their offices in London, Naples, 
Paris, the French Riviera, and Chicago. 
He also has been with the Cunard Lines in 
their Chicago and New York offices. 








Seward Prosser (at the right), chairman of the board of the Bankers Trust Company, 
New York, presents the first of the new issue of A. B. A. Travel Cheques to Harold 
P. Archer, one of the engravers who helped make it. Mr. Archer is a descendant of a 
long line of American engravers who go back to the time of Paul Revere. 
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Tangible Evidence On 
Credits 


(Continued from page 24) 

tually at fault. As a rule, it will be 
found that men of real ability can 
make money even in periods of de- 
pression. It is only the weak who 
are exterminated and no banker can 
afford to continue to supply funds to 
incom petents. 


Turnover of Receivables 


This ratio is an index to the effi- 
ciency of the credit and collections 
policies and practices. ‘It is com- 
puted by dividing the annual net 
sales by the receivables reported 
the close of the year. Some account- 
ants recommend the use of the av- 
erage receivables for the year as rep- 
resenting a more accurate figure. 

The turnover of receivables should 
bear a close relation to the credit 
terms offered by the business. If 
they are 60 days, for example, the 
standard turnover would be six. A 
ratio less than this figure indicates 
that credit policy is lax, or ecollee- 
tions inefficient or business econdi- 
tions growing tight unless sales have 
expanded so rapidly that collections 
have not caught up. On the other 
hand, a turnover ratio greater than 
standard indicates poor credit man- 
agement. However, in either ease, 
the comparison of the turnover ratio 
over a period of years gives a long 
term view of credit management and 
enables the banker to determine 
whether it is improving or declining. 
By comparing the ratios of various 
concerns in the same line of business 
he can appraise accurately the in- 
fluence of managerial capacity and 
business conditions. 


Turnover of Capital 


The funetion of this ratio is to in- 
dicate the vitality of the business as 
shown by the activity of invested 
capital. It is computed by dividing 
net sales by the net worth at the 
close of the year. In other words, 
the number of dollars of sales per 
dollar of capital invested. 

Various businesses have different 
ratios of capital turnover, depend- 
ing largely on the extent to which it 
is necessary to tie up capital in fixed 
assets. 

If the turnover ratio is low, it may 
be caused by incompetency in man- 
agement, lack of aggressiveness in 
sales or ineffective manufacturing or 
buying. This does not directly fol- 
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¢ © The old pathway, hidden 
now under city pavement, passes our door on 
St. Charles Street...and motors roar where 
the first wagon train set out to win the West, 
a hundred years ago. Even the vision of the 
pioneers must have been incapable of fore- 
seeing the great financial “trading-post” that 
today marks the place where their trail began. 


Mercantile-Commerce 
Bank and Trust Company 


Locust ~ Eighth ~ St. Charles 
St. Louis 


“LARGE ENOUGH TO SERVE ANY * ® STRONG ENOUGH TO PROTECT ALL” 





low but too low a turnover means 
that unusually large profits must be 
realized in order to effect an adequate 
return on invested capital. If the 
return is far greater than adequate, 
the future of the business is doubt- 
ful, for the high profit margin is 
bound to attract competition and 
profit margins are bound to fall. 
As a rule, a rising ratio is a sign of 
good management. There is a prac- 
tical limit to the number of turn- 
overs of capital in any business but 
that limit is rarely reached. Long be- 
fore this oceurs, other factors such 
as finaneing inventories, receivables, 
and so on, have foreed the injection 
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of additions! coninal: 

It is no part of commercial bank- 
ing to furnish permanent capital 
even to the most ably managed con- 
eerns. Capital in such eases should 
come from the owners and not the 
bank. 

The caleulation of all the ratios 
diseussed in this article should be 
made at the time the statements are 
posted to the comparative statement 
form. The interpretation of the ratio 
trends is a function of the analysis 
made by the loaning officer when 
considering an application for a loan 
or the increasing, decreasing or re- 
newal of the borrower’s line. 
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The Best Bank Location 


How To Determine It 


¢ YOUR bank now on the most favorable site? A study of business 
in your vicinity might show that no better location could be de- 
sired. Or it might show that another site would mean more business. 


By EDWIN G. BOOZ 


President, Edwin G. Booz Surveys, Chicago 





UESSES and wish- 

es have had their 
innings. Facts and 
figures are now at bat. 
A careful survey of a 
proposed bank’s pres- 
ent and future market 
will, in the vast major- 
ity of cases, tell for 
certain whether or not 
its chances for success 
are counterbalanced by 
those that spell failure. 

The United States is 
over-banked, as every 
quaver in the prosper- 
ity curve painfully 
shows. Frankly speak- 
ing, Uncle Sam is bank- 
poor. 

The story between- 
the-lines of monthly 
summaries in this mag- 
azine of mergers, consolidations, and 
failures is its own commentary on 
the reports of new banks. Probably 
eight out of ten that start in 1930 
will be born like puppies—with their 
eves closed. 

What, then, are those factors that 
give the signal to go ahead? What 
are those that mean the red lantern ? 
Experience with well, sick, and 
unborn banks for almost two dee- 
ades has taught me there really need 
be no guess work about it. 





Five Requirements For A 
New Bank 

There are five points in the pat- 
tern of typical requirements, the 
majority of which must be satisfied 
by local conditions before a new bank 
is justified in opening its doors. 
They are: 

1. An advancing and prospering 
territory to serve. 

2. A territory favorably in line 
with the plans and development of 
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Facts and figures charted for comparison are safer than guesses and 
opinions. This chart shows a comparison of two locations. It is evident 
that more prospective customers pass the Union Mortgage Building 


location than the other. 


the city which will mean better busi- 
ness for the community. 

3. Unless the proposed loeation 
is an extraordinary trade or traffic 
center, the present banks should be 
four blocks or more away. 

4. A bank property which will 
provide for adequate service and in- 
spire publie confidence. 

5. Location on a traffic 
which is a trade center. 

That is the bill. Few locations can 
fill it. Usually a thorough-going sta- 
tistical investigation based on these 
five points shows that the bank is 
not needed. And where need is not, 
there profits do not grow. 

There is today, in a Chicago indus- 
trial district, a large bank whose 
directors look happy every time a 
statement appears. Their deposits 
have increased 198% in the past dec- 
ade. Yet, a few years back, the 
president of that bank was a harried 
man. Two leading directors were 
convinced that they should move 


corner 


from their present loca. 
tion, on the edge of 
their trade territory, to 
one nearer its center. 
Maps and the shift in 
population seemed to 
their 


confirm argu- 
ments. 
‘*Maybe they are 


right,’’ the president 
admitted, ‘‘but I want 
to be sure. We are do- 
ing well here. I don't 
propose to dig a grave- 
vard for our profits.” 

Here was a_ fair 
problem. A corps of in- 
| vestigators was put to 
work studying the lo- 

ealitvy in the light of 

the five essentials. Per- 

sonal interviews by the 

hundred were made. 
Statistics bearing onthe district 
were analyzed. Maps were studied, 
and new drawn. The result 
was that several startling facts came 
to light. 

A comparative study of census 
figures did indicate that the residen- 
tial eenter was drifting westward. 
but, an increased use of telephones 
in the area they vacated showed that 
industry was moving in. 


ones 


Low real 
estate costs were attracting concerns 
from adjacent districts. 

Now it is a patent fact that work- 
ers tend to do their banking near 
where they work. If a new indus- 
trial center was developing near the 
bank, it stood an excellent chance of 
not losing but actually gaining 
through the deposits of workers. 


Bank’s Accessibility Important 


The most important factor in 
garnering personal accounts is the 
bank’s aceessibility. A map showing 


(Continued on page 46) 
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By L. M. Brohammer 


CHAIRMAN OF THE BOARD 


St. Louis Bank Building 
and Equipment Company 


ANKING is a more intimate 

relationship than is found 
in any other business. Because 
of this, the surroundings that 
have a tendency to stimulate 
intimacy are important. 

Facilities need to be provided 
for confidential conferences. 
Acoustics need to be planned 
so that conversation over the 
counter may be more or less 
confidential. 

Certainly every device that 
will have a tendency to create 
a pleasant and restful attitude 
in the customer, must be used 
to full advantage. 

Cordiality is the thing to 
strive for. Cordiality is some- 
times referred to as a new note 
in banking, due to the fact that 
its importance has been realized 
more in recent years than here- 
tofore. It is always essential 
and always will be. 

Cordiality in banking, how- 
ever, is of a little different na- 
ture than cordiality in social 
relations. There is a certain 
reserve to successful cordiality 
within the bank, whereas usu- 
ally social cordiality is entirely 
devoid of reserve. 

Expert bank architects spend 
a great deal of time and study 
in planning a bank interior so 
that it will create an atmosphere 
of cordiality. Warm toned 
wood, marbles, carpets, draper- 
ies, and other materials are used 
in just the right way to produce 
an atmosphere of warmth and 
restfulness. 

All this is done to make the 
customer feel at ease, to make 
him talk freely and to encour- 
age him to be frank and sym- 
pathetic in his dealings with 
the bank. 
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ANKS contemplating new buildings, or 

making certain changes in their present 
building, are naturally interested in the ques- 
tion of cost. 











It is part of our “Preliminary Service” to 
quote a guaranteed maximum cost, in advance 
of the preparation of expensive working 
drawings and specifications. 







Our service, which includes complete Invest- 
ment Surveys, Architectural Design, Engi- 
neering, Construction and Interior Equipment, i 
is fully explained in our Preliminary Service | 
Booklet. Copy will be sent on request. 
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An engineer to study your requirements and offer 
suggestions will be gladly sent without obligation. 





ST. LOUIS BANK BUILDING 
AND EQUIPMENT COMPANY 


Designers, Engineers and Builders for Banks Exclusively 
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traffic transfer points, depots and 
projected highway widening con- 
vinced the two directors that the 
bank would actually profit by the 
economic shift in its neighborhood. 

The bank turned to the problem of 
securing the new industrial business. 
A chart of 50 leading concerns put 
a heavy freckling around the bank. 
Red spots, designating the locations 
of 350 selected prospective custom- 
ers, gave the same area a deep rash. 
A personal inquiry among 100 of 
the best prospects, most of them new 
in this district, showed they main- 
tained old banking affiliations with 
the far-away loop—and could be 
easily detached. 

In short, the bank was already in 
a strategic location—surface appear- 
ance to the contrary. To move would 
be folly. The decline in householders, 
a fact that had put the nomadic bee 
into the directors’ bonnets, was a dis- 
guised blessing. The to-the-side loca- 
tion in the district was ideal. 

Two lessons were drawn from the 
survey, and were used to advantage. 
One was for an establishment of a 
new business and advertising depart- 
ment. The other was for a revamp- 
ing of the merchandising service. 
But no change in location was ad- 
vised. Tripling of deposits in a dee- 
ade instead of a probable decline 
and an expensive move, speak for 
itself. 

Such a survey is typical. Most im- 
partial investigations do not offer 
encouragement for new 
banks. Yet, here is an in- 
teresting example of the 
contrary. 

When the Daily News 
Building was being planned 
in Chicago, a bank for the 
eoncourse floor, which is 
connected with the North 
Western Railway Station. 
was suggested. It has a 
possible trade territory of 
not more than a square 
mile, for a half mile to the 
east are the five huge 
La Salle Street banks, and 
heavy competition to the 


south and west. Railroad 
tracks and the Chicago 


River constricted develop- 
ment to the north. Fur- 
ther, the area had no resi- 
dence blocks, and several 
of the main streets were 
given over to shifty shops 
conducting perpetual fire 
sales, employment agencies 
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and business of a doubtful ilk. 

It seemed almost certain, on the 
face of it, that this district could not 
measure up to the five requirements. 
Yet, it did. 

A study of the adjacent loop dis- 
trict’s overflow business, the en- 
croaching jobbing territory and the 
machinery, produce, and clothing 
trades showed a definite trend in this 
direction. More than a thousand 
firms were already established here, 
including a forty million dollar ma- 
chinery supply business and the 
Randolph and Fulton produce mar- 
kets, with an annual turnover of 
fifty million dollars. 


Indicated Growth Justified 


New Bank 


Loeation on the concourse of the 
Daily News Building, it was demon- 
strated by graphs, would take at 
least half of the 80,000 daily subur- 
ban commuters who use the North 
Western Railway, past the very doors 
of the new bank. The Daily News 
Building would add its 5,000 office 
workers. Across the river was the 
new Civie Opera Building under con- 
struction, and farther up, the Mer- 
chandise Mart, the world’s largest 
structure, was raising steel girders. 

Undeveloped air rights, a new 
hotel, electrification of the railways, 
a double-deck highway to the west— 
these were some of the straws in the 
offing that also aided in establishing 


Five Requirements For 


An Ideal Bank Location 


1. An advancing and prospering terri- 
tory to serve. 


2. A territory favorably in line with the 
plans and development of the city which 
are to mean better business for the com- 
munity. 

3. Unless the proposed location is an 
extraordinary trade or traffic center, the 
present banks should be four blocks or 
more away. 

4. A bank property which will provide 
for adequate service and inspire public 
confidence. 

5. Location on a traffic corner which 
is a trade center. 





the direction of the day’s business 
trend in this part of Chicago. 

The conclusion was: ‘‘ While the 
bank market is small and well sery. 
iced by banks on all sides, we believe 
a new bank in the Daily News Build. 
ing ean build up $10,000,000 in de. 
posits in ten years, provided key men 
are interested as stockholders and 
directors, and a progressive bank 
personnel is secured.’’ 

So, the Terminal National Bank. 
with ‘‘key men’’ interested in its 
suceess and an efficient personnel in 
charge, opened its doors. A $2,300, 
000 deposit record and over 3,000 
savings accounts for the first day’s 
business indicates that the $10,000. 
000 mark is not going to be a dream, 

The two eases cited here reflect a 
restlessness among American banks, 
Consolidations and mergers _ take 
place daily, and it is no wonder the 
field for new banks looks green. Yet, 
he who would interpret the tendency 
towards fewer banks as creating an 
opportunity for new institutions 
would be but looking at a deceptive 
surface, and turning his blind spot 
on the fundamental reason for this 
integrating movement. 

If he persists and opens a new 
financial house without confirming 
his judgment by a thorough study of 
the available market, he courts ulti- 
mate disaster. 

*““The day when any maleontent 
ean start a newspaper with a prob- 
ability of success is past,’’ the pub- 
lisher of one of our metro- 
politan papers told me the 
other day. 

**Yes,’’ I replied, ‘‘and 
the bank boomer’s sun is 
setting too.”’ 

It is. Time was when 
ambitious grocers, insur- 
ance brokers and _ realtors 
could put their heads to- 
gether and dream of 
marble counters, bronze 
desk plates and signing 
erisp greenbacks. Opening | 
a new bank in 1930 is like 
marriage—something not | 
to be entered into lightly. | 

All thoughtful men know 
definite factors determine 
the success or failure of 
any business. Yet, it is 
the exceptional one who, 
planning a bank, will let 
common sense function to 
the extent of accurately 
measuring those factors be- 
fore the Rubicon is crossed. 


t 
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Small City Business Mergers 
(Continued from page 13) 
wouldnt have any working capital 
left. And besides, if I did get the 
machinery in, it would turn out ten 
times as much stuff as I could sell. 
I haven't got the volume of business 
to justify it. So I figure I’m 

through.’ 
‘**You don't really want to quit, 
do you?’ I said to him. 


‘**No’ he told me, ‘I don’t want 
to, I’ve got some fight left in me yet, 
but there’s no sense in a, man trying 
to fight machinery.’ 


Checking Local Factories 


‘Well, I came back to Blithville, 
and kept turning that thing over in 
my mind and then I got to thinking 
about the accounts of the different 
plants that did business at the Blith- 
ville National, especially those that 
were manufacturing farm tools. We 
were carrying two plants in the agri- 
cultural implement business—there 
was young Ed Huml here in Blith- 
ville, and old Reuben Harkner over 
in Redfern. I wondered what shape 
they were in. 

‘You know the old proverb about 
speaking of the devil—anyway, the 
very next morning who should come 
in but Ed Huml, saying he wanted 
to have a long talk with me. 

“His plant was making mostly 
hand tools—hoes, forks, spades, and 
so forth, and they had a fair volume 
on those. But he was also trying to 
get out a line of plows and cultiva- 
tors to compete with Reuben Hark- 
ner’s plant at Redfern. It seems that 
those two plants had got into a price- 
eutting battle, and what made it al! 
the harder was that as fast as they d 
cut prices to try to underbid each 
other; the Chicago people, who had 
an agent in this territory, would cut 
prices below both of them. It had 
got to the point where Ed Hum! was 
willing to go to Harkner and say, 
‘Let’s put our prices back up and 
save both our shirts,’ but he couldn’t 
do that now on account of the prices 
quoted at Chicago. He was making 
a little money, on his hand tools, but 
he was losing money on his plows and 
cultivators. ' 


‘“‘T asked him what he wanted me 
to do, and he said, ‘I want you to 
lend me some more money so I ean 
make more plows and cultivators 
and get that volume up to where 


(Continued on page 48) 
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dset These Attractive Shades 
For Your Bank Now 


And where can the true artistic 
touch be better applied than in 
the window arrangement! Athey 
shades assure seclusion after clos- 
ing hours without shutting out 
light, when set to screen lower 
part of street windows. This 
avoids injuring the feelings of 
customers who might wish to 
enter. 
































Hundreds of America’s finest 
banks, schools and office build- 
ings have eliminated the re- 
placement expense of awnings 
and ordinary shades, and are 
equipped with Athey accordion 
pleated Window Shades that are 
extremely durable and by far the 
most economical and efficient. 







Athey shades let in the light and shut out 
the glare. They can be raised from the 
bottom or lowered from the top at will. 
They — partial or complete shading as 
desired. Their special translucent cloth 
diffuses a soft, agreeable light even when 
shades are completely drawn. Scientific 
ventilating qualities assure fresh air with- 
out draft. 


























Athey Features 


Made of high-grade coutil, herringbone 
weave, 200 threads to the square inch, mer- 
cerized and calendered to a smooth finish. 
Resists dirt. Dyed in seven non-fading 
colors to harmonize with various office fin- 
ishes. Always the same distance from the 
window. No rollers, latches, catches or 
springs to slip, stick or break. In any 
length and in widths up to 16 feet. Sun- 
bursts for Circle head, segmental, or 
Gothic windows. Also operating shades 
for skylights. 






Accordion Pleated pc ~ 
WINDOW SHADES ay 





Ridgely Farmers State 










’ _— ~” Bank, Springfield, Ill. 
“cs ~ATHEY COMPANY ‘airs 
BANKS Designers, Enginecra 
HOTELS : and Mencgue of 
commen 6151 W. 65th St. Chicago, Ill. Conatruction 
BUILDINGS Representatives in Principal Cities Send us your specifics- 
In Canada tions or wrile for com- 


prices as well aa pictures 


Montreal and Toronto of various installations. 





ILLUMINATED DIRECTIONAL 


Sketches 
Furnished 
Without 
Obligation 


SIGNS for INTERIORS 


@ WRITE FOR OUR COMPLETE CATALOG on electric 
directional signs for your bank interior and windows. Also 
for our catalog on Bronze Tablets, Name Plates and Bronze 


Signs. @ Manufacturers of most complete line of SIGNS 
FOR BANKS in this country. 


PRICE BROTHERS, 2640-48 No. Maplewood Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
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Small City Business Mergers 


(Continued from paye 47) 
maybe I can cut prices some more.’ 

‘*Right then and there I had the 
germ of a big idea, so I said to him, 
‘Where do you get your handles for 
your tools?’ 

** *Oh,’ he replied, ‘I buy most of 
‘em from Caleb Strong over to Plum- 
town.’ 

‘Well, I put him off about his 
loan, and told him I'd give him an 
answer in three or four days. 

‘‘Then I took that new mare 0’ 
mine and the old pheton and went 
Harkner in Redfern. 
Just as I’d suspected, I found him 
in about the same shape Ed Huml 
was in. Harkner specialized in plows 
and cultivators, but he also made a 


over to see 





few hand tools to compete with 
Huml. He was making a little monev 
on his plows and cultivators, but he 
was losing money on his hand tools, 
and what he wanted was a loan so 
that he could increase his volume on 
hand tools and try to eut his costs 
in those. 


ce 


Where do vou buy your grips 
and your wooden parts for your 
plows and eultivators?” I asked. 

***Oh,’ he says, ‘I get most of ’em 
from Caleb Strong over in Plum- 
town.’ 


Competitors Brought Together 


‘*So I said to Harkner, ‘You come 
on down to my office next Thursday 
afternoon about two o’cloek and [Tl 


give you an answer about vour loan.” 





FOR INDIVIDUAL AND 
INSTITUTIONAL INVESTORS 


Every investment account, whether made up entirely of 
fixed interest-bearing securities or including a proportion 
of equity issues, should have a foundation of high-grade 
bonds. Government, State, Municipal and the best Cor- 
poration bonds are the recognized media for the conserva- 
tion of capital, and are just as suitable investments for 
individuals as for savings banks, insurance companies and 


other institutions. 


The National City Company provides conveniently located 
investment offices in the following cities where recommen- 
dations for the employment of current surplus funds will 


gladly be made: 


Albany, N. Y 
Atlanta, Ga. 
Atlantic City, N. J. 
Baltimore, Md. 
Birmingham, Ala. 
Boston, Mass. 
Buffalo, N. Y. 
Chicago, Ill. 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
Cleveland, Ohio 
Dallas, Texas 
Davenport, Iowa 
Denver, Colo. 
Detroit, Mich. 
Hartford, Conn. 


Houston, Texas 


Indianapolis, Ind. 
Kansas City, Mo. 
Los Angeles, Calif. 
Louisville, Ky. 
Memphis, Tenn. 
Miami, Fla. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
Newark, N. J. 
New Orleans, La. 
Oakland, Calif. 
Omaha, Neb. 
Pasadena, Calif. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Portland, Me. 


Portland, Ore. 
Providence, R. I. 
Rochester, N. Y. 
St. Louis, Mo. 

St. Paul, Minn. 
San Diego, Calif. 
SanFrancisco,Calif. 
Scranton, Pa. 
Seattle, Wash. 
Spokane, Wash. 
Tacoma, Wash. 
Toledo, Ohio 
Washington, D. C. 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 
Montreal, Canada 
Toronto, Canada 


The National City Company 
National City Bank Building, New York 
INVESTMENT SECURITIES 
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‘Then I wrote Ed Huml and told 
him to come over to my office next 
Thursday afternoon about two 
o'clock and I’d give him an answer 
about his loan.”’ 

Cliff Wetherill leaned back in his 
chair and began to chuckle. 

‘*Ever notice, Ike, how when two 
bulldogs meet they bristle all over 
and grunt and growl and show their 
teeth, and 30 seconds later they’re 
as good friends as if they’d played 
together for the last ten years? Well, 


that’s the way it was when old 
Reuben Harkner and young EK 
Huml came in to my desk that 


Thursday afternoon. 

‘*So after I’d let them set there a 
minute, I said, all of a sudden, ‘ Have 
vou heard the Chicago outfit has eut 
their prices again?’ 

‘Well sir, that was all that was 
needed to make those two get to talk- 
ing like brothers. 

**And then I explained to them. I 
told them I had asked them to come 
in at the same time, because [ 
wanted to talk to them together. 

‘* “Now,’ I said to Reuben Hark- 
ner, ‘You want to borrow some more 


money. Well, you owe this bank 
$23,000. S’pose we'd need that 
money. How soon could you pay it 


back? Could you ever pay it back? 
And that goes for vou, too, Ed,’ [ 
said, turning around to Huml. ‘ You 
owe us $20,000. Could you two pay 
back your loans out of future earn- 
ings, the way things are going now? 
S’pose the bank had to have the 
money three weeks from _ today. 
What’d you do? Could you even get 
that much money out of your plants 
if you sold ’em? Who'd buy ’em?’ 

‘* Well sir, neither one of those fel- 
lows could say a word. They were 
too completely flabbergasted. So I 
went right on. ‘And yet you want 
to borrow more, when you know the 
stuff coming in from Chicago will be 
priced lower than yours, no matter 
how much you eut your prices ; when 
you know there’s automatic ma- 
chinery being used in the big plants 
that makes manufacturing costs so 
low you can’t meet them, no matter 
how hard you try’. 

‘*Well, Huml spoke up then. 
‘**Ves,’ he said ‘I know 
these automatic processes, but you 
can’t afford to put ’em into a little 

plant like mine.’ 

‘And Harkner cut in, too, ‘That 
stuff’s all right for the big fellows,’ 
he said, ‘but we’ve got to run our 


about 
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local plants here on old-fashioned 
lines, I guess.’ 


Getting Customers Together 


‘¢*Well,’ I said to them, ‘you ean 
keep on running on old fashioned 
lines if you want, but not for long, 
because you won't be in business 
long. Now, here’s what I want to talk 
to you about. The bank won’t loan 
either one 0’ you any more money 
the way you’re set up now. But why 
don’t you get together?’ 

‘«*Ed,’ I went on, ‘you're losing 
money on your plows and cultivators, 
and Reuben, you're losing money on 
your hand tools. If you’d just con- 
solidate your plants, if you’d move 
Ed Huml’s plant over to Redfern 
where you’ve got better railway facil- 
ities, and put ’em both in together, 
you wouldn’t lose money on either 
side.’ 

‘‘Well, the idea hit ’em. I just 
don’t think they’d ever thought of 
it before. But before they could say 


anything I kept right on. ‘But 
that wouldn’t be enough’ I said, 


‘because even the two of you to- 
gether couldn’t buy the new auto- 
matic machinery you need—it would 
take more cash than both of you 
have. You’ve got to get in somebody 
else.’ 

‘Neither of ‘em said anything for 
a little while, and then finally Ed 
Huml spoke up. 

‘“*Have you 
mind ?’ 

“Then I knew I’d put it over. 

*“*Ves, I have. Why don’t you 
talk to Caleb Strong over in Plum- 
town? You buy a lot of stuff from 
him anyhow.’ 

‘So Strong and Huml scrapped 
part of their plants and moved 
the rest over to Redfern and 
put it into Harkner’s factory— 
Harkner had a good deal of space 
anyhow—and he built an addition to 
take care of the expansion. They 
made Strong president, Ed seere- 
tary, and Harkner treasurer. Strong 
took care of the office, Harkner ran 
the factory, and Ed Huml spent all 
his time on sales. The Blithville Na- 
tional loaned them enough money to 
put in some new automatic 
chinery. 


anybody else in 


ma- 


The Successful Outcome of 
Cliff's Work 
“Well, that gave the Chicago 
crowd some good competition. In- 
side of 12 years Huml, Harkner and 
Strong doubled the size of their 


plant. Sure enough, after a while 
along came what I'd been expecting. 
The Chicago crowd made ‘em an 
offer, and a darned good one, too. 
They took *’em over and gave “em 
stock in the Chicago company. Sinee 
then that stock’s sky-high. 
Caleb Strong’s a millionaire, and 
Reuben Harkner’s pretty close to it. 
He's out in C&lifornia now. Eu 
Huml went with the new company 
as sales manager in this distriet, and 
then they made him vice president 
and took him into the Chicago office. 
‘* And believe me, Ed Hum! never 
forgot the Blithville National, either. 
He saw to it that the Chicago outfit 
kept their banking business for this 
distriet right here in this bank. 
‘*So. as I was trying to tell you 


gone 


all along, Ike, that’s how come Susie 
Huml gets to drive a Rolls Royee.”’ 

For a full five minutes there was 
nothing but silence in that corner of 
the Blithville National. Then Ike 
Martin stood up and rgached for his 
hat. There was a new look in his 
eves. : 

**Well,’’ he said, shaking hands 
with Cliff, ‘‘I guess I'll go and see 
Harrison.’”’ 

Cliff Wetherill chuekled. 

**No,’’ he said, ‘‘don’t you go and 
see Harrison. Let me go and see him 
first. I want to be sure you get the 
right kind of a deal.”’ 

oe fe 

Another Cliff Wetherill story will 
appear in an early issue of The 
Bankers Monthly. 








And for the First Mechanics National Bank of 


Trenton, New Jersey — 


iA 





Locks 
Throughout 





The selection of Sargent & Greenleaf Time, 
Combination and Secret Key Changing 
Sealed Key Safe Deposit Locks assures 
absolute protection for the funds and 
valuables of the customers of the First 
Mechanics National Bank. 


Sargent & Greenleaf Inc. 


ROCHESTER NEW YORK 


CHICAGO BOSTON 
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Kraus Vice Chairman, Gleason 
Elected Vice President 


J. R. Kraus, formerly executive vice 
president of The Union Trust Co., Cleve- 
land, was made vice chairman of the board 
at a meeting of the bank’s directors re 
cently. 


R.S. Crawford and 
Farnsworth 


| were made execu 
tive vice presidents 


ee CE 


of the bank, and 
Charles B. Gleason, 
formerly vice presi- 
dent of the Cleve- 
land Trust Co., was 
elected vice presi- 
dent of The Union 
Trust Co. 

Mr. Kraus _ is 
well known to 
bankers’ through- 
out the country. He is president of the 
Reserve City Bankers and was one of the 
Cleveland bankers most active in securing 
the 1930 American Bankers Association 
Convention for Cleveland. He is also a 
member of the Commerce and Marine Com- 
mission of the American Bankers Associa 
tion; vice president and director of the 
Pittsburgh & West Virginia Railway; 
Director of the National Mould & Iron 
Corp.; Director of the United States Fidel- 
ity & Guaranty Co., and Director of the 
Fremont Foundry Co. 


J. R. KRAUS 


First Bank Stock Corp. 
Annexes State Bank 
of Lake Elmo 


P. J. Leeman, vice president and general 
manager, announces the inclusion of the 
State Bank of Lake Elmo, Minn. and the 
Bank of Leola, 8S. D. within the First Bank 
Stock Corporation group system. Applica- 
tion has been made to the comptroller of 
the currency for a national charter in 
Leola and it is planned to organize the 
First National of Leola as the successor 
tu the present Bank of Leola. 

The new First National Bank of Leola, 
S. D. is to be capitalized at $25,000 with 
an initial surplus of $10,000. Deposits of 
the Bank of Leola are approximately $360,- 
000 and resources $400,000. Officers of the 
present bank, who will continue the man- 
agement under the national charter, are 
Fred Kusler, president; E. D. Berridge, 
vice president; W. C. Turner, cashier, and 
A. E. Heupel, assistant cashier. 


T. Harris Smith Conducts 


Internal Sales Program 
For M & T Trust Co. 


On March 4, the M & T Trust Co., 
Buffalo, launched an internal sales pro- 
gram under the direction of T. Harris 
Smith Associates, Inc., to run until May 31. 


50 


Up to April 7, just a few days over one- 
third of the allotted time, they had secured, 
in addition to any over-the-counter ac- 
counts, 316 checking accounts, totaling 
$1,115,043.17; 1374 special interest ac- 
counts, totaling $2,162,442.38; 57 certi- 
ficates of deposit for $291,180.80; 91 se- 
curity sales, totaling $736,602.97; 26 new 
trust accounts covering $3,000,000 of prop- 
erty; and 288 new safe deposit box rentals. 

It will be seen that the above checking 
accounts averaged $3,497 each in initial 
deposit and that the special interest ac- 
counts averaged $1,574. 

At the conclusion of this internal sales 
program, a permanent sales department is 
to be established in this institution by the 
T. Harris Smith Asso. Ine., to carry for- 
ward on a year-around basis the sales- 
mindedness developed in the institution 
through the medium of the three-month 
sales program. 


Blalock Announces Another 
Branch for The Fulton 
National of Atlanta 


An announcement from Frank W. Bla- 
lock, vice president of The Fulton National 
Bank of Atlanta, Ga. states. ‘‘The Fulton 
National Bank is establishing a second 
branch at Peters and Walker Streets, At- 
lanta. Clyde Z. Walker, formerly cashier 
of the Brunswick Bank and Trust Co. of 
Brunswick, Ga. will be manager. Our other 
branch, located on Peachtree Road at Buck- 
head, which we acquired last October, has 
practically doubled its business since that 
time.’’ 


E. M. Berry Joins 
Banco di Napoli 


E. M. Berry, for- 
merly vice presi- 
dent of the Balti- 
more Trust Co. and 
of the Interstate 
Trust Co. of New 
York City, has been 
elected vice presi- 
dent of the Banco 
di Napoli Trust 
Co., which opened 
its doors for busi- 
ness at 526 Broad- 
way, New York 


E. M. BERRY City, May Ist. 


Geddes Sails To Promote 
European Relationships 


J. G. Geddes, vice president of The 
Union Trust Co., Cleveland, sailed recently 
for a two-month trip to Europe. 

Mr. Geddes goes direct to London and 
will visit Holland, Germany, Czecho- 
slovakia, Austria, Hungary and France. 

This is a purely business trip to promote 
new business relationships abroad and to 
cement old ones. 


Sherwin Appoints James 
Watson Special Representative 


John Sherwin, Jr., president of the Mid. 
land Bank, Cleveland, has announced the 
appointment of 
James W. Watson, 
formerly of Colum. 
bus, Ohio, as spe. 
cial representative 
of the Midland 
Corp., the bank’s 
security affiliate, 
Mr. Watson is a 
graduate of the 
Wharton School of 
Finance, Univer. 

— sity of Pennsyl- 

J. W. WATSON vania, and from 

1923 to 1928 had 

charge of the wholesale distribution of 

Franklin automobiles in the Columbus dis- 

trict. Later he was manager of retail 
sales. 








Henschen Heads New Chicago 


Bank of Commerce 


The Chicago Bank of Commerce opened 
for business recently and its first deposit 
was $1,000,000. The new financial institu- 
tion is located at Madison and Dearborn 
sts., Chicago, and the first depositor was a 
large corporation. 

The bank starts with the largest original 
capitalization of any state bank ever opened 
west of New York City. It has a capital 
stock of $5,100,000. From the moment the 
doors opened it was filled with persons 
seeking to open accounts. 

Henry 8. Henschen is president of the 
new institution. Other officers are Adolph 
Lindstrom and Delano C. Letts, vice presi- 
dents; Edward A. Schroeder, vice presi- 
dent and cashier; Harold G. Townsend, 
vice president and trust officer; T. H. 
Jenkins, assistant trust officers, and Philip 
Weinheimer, Oliver W. Reese and Olaf J 
Jorgensen, assistant cashiers. 


National Banks’ Holdings of 
Government Securities Too 


High, Says Dr. Atkins 


That national banks are carrying more 
United States government securities than 
necessary in their secondary reserve at- 
counts and not enough general list bonds, | 
thereby reducing their earning power, is 
stated by Dr. Paul M. Atkins, economist 
of Ames, Emerich & Co., Chicago, in 4 
recent issue of Bank Brief. Present period 
of low interest rates and rising bond prices 
will undoubtedly result in broad revisions 
in banks’ holdings, it is said. 

At present levels even the highest grade 
and most active bonds yield more than the 
eall money market, which accounts in 4 
large measure for the recent active bond 
market, the review says. 
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Ford Heads Franklin-American 


Trust Co. Merger 


Plans for the merger of the Franklin- 
American Trust Company and the National 
City Bank, two St. Louis banking institu- 
tions with combined resources in excess of 
$46,000,000, have been passed on unani- 
mously by the board of directors of the 
two banks. The new institution will be 
known as the Franklin-American Trust 
Company. 

Through these two deals the Franklin- 
American Trust Co. will be fully equipped 
for all banking service, including a secur- 
ities department as well as general bank 
ing and trust department. The securities 
department will be known as the Franklin 
American Co. 

The senior officers of the trust company 
are: James L. Ford, Jr., president; C. L 
Sager, first vice president; John H. Sills 
and Ben 8. Lang, vice presidents. All these 
men will retain their present positions in 
the enlarged company. B. F. Edwards, 
president of the National City Bank, will 
serve as chairman of the executive com- 
mittee. E. A. Schmid, vice president of the 
National City Bank, and other officers of 
that institution, will be actively associated 
with the trust company, and the entire 
working foree of the National City Bank 
will also be taken over in the merger. 


New Company Called 
The Equitable Trust Co. 


Is Formed 


Winthrop W. Aldrich, president of The 
Equitable Trust Co. New York, announces 
the formation of a new company with the 
same name. 

‘‘Stock of this new company will be 
held for the benefit of the shareholders of 
The Chase National Bank,’’ Mr. Aldrich 
said. ‘‘The company has been formed for 
the purpose of retaining permanently the 
name of The Equitable Trust Company of 
New York. It will carry on certain trust 
business which will not conflict with the 
business of the Trust Department of the 
new Chase National Bank. The new com- 
pany is to have a capital of $1,000,000 and 
its headquarters will be at 11 Broad Street, 
the address of the present Equitable Trust 
Company. ’’ 


Traylor Announces the 
First-Chicago Corporation 


Melvin A. Traylor, president of the First 
National Bank of Chicago, recently an- 
nounced the completion of the new quar 
ters of the First-Chicago Corporation on 
the fourth floor of the bank’s building. 

Frank O. Wetmore and Frederick H. 
Rawson are chairmen of the corporation, 
Harry A. Wheeler is vice chairman and 
Melvin A. Traylor is president. Irvin L. 
Porter, Frank M. Gordon, Albert C. Koch 
and J. H. C. Templeton are vice presidents. 


CHARLES H. SHIELDS, cashier of the 
Fifth Third Union Trust Co. was elected 
Vice president of the institution recently. 
He will continue in his duties as cashier in 
addition to the responsibilities of the new 
post. 








BANK LOCKS 


IKE so many other completely 
modern banking institutions, 

the Albany Savings Bank has 
equipped its 1,500 Safe Deposit 
Vaults with Yale Concealed Indi- 
cator Safe Deposit Locks No. 3705C. 
The country’s finest safe deposit 
vaults are equipped with Yale Locks. 


ALBANY SAVINGS BANK, 


THE 





ALBANY, N. Y. 


Architect, Henry Ives Cobb 
Builders of Vault Equipment 


Remington & Sherman Co., Phila., Pa. 


YALE & TOWNE MFG. CO., 
STAMFORD, CONN., U. S. A. 





YALE MARKED 


Northwest Bancorporation 
Moves Into New Building 


Northwestern National Bank and Minne- 
sota Loan and Trust Co., Minneapolis, 
have fixed Monday, May 5th as opening 
date for its new building. BaneNorthwest 
Company will also be in the new location 
at that time. 


Northwest Bancorporation, the group 
organization with which 99 banks or trust 
companies in the northwest and middle- 
west states are affiliated and of which 
Northwestern National Bank and the 
Minnesota Loan and Trust Co. are mem- 
bers, opened its offices on the fourth floor 
of the new building Monday, April 14th 
and several tenants occupied quarters in 
April. 


IS YALE MADE 


Allen Becomes Economist of 
Foreman-State Group 


Harland H. Allen, authority on business 
and financial conditions, has been appointed 
economist to the Foreman-State National 
Bank, the Foreman-State Trust and Sav- 
ings Bank, and the Foreman-State Corp., 
Chicago. 

Mr. Allen will sponsor a mid-monthly 
survey of finance and business for the 
Foreman-State group. He will also act as 
director of research and consultant in in- 
dustrial situations and business conditions. 

He is well-known for his speaking and 
writing on economic subjects. Mr. Allen 
long has been interested in the interna- 
tional aspects of business and finance and 
has spent considerable time in Europe 
studying economic conditions. 
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OUR OFFERING LIST WILL BE MAILED REGULARLY UPON REQUEST 


G M AC obligations 


enjoy the protective background of highly liquid assets, with 
credit factors widely diversified in region and enterprise. Long 
regarded as a national standard for short term investment, they 
have been purchased by thousands of banks, institu- 
tions and individuals the country over. 





available in convenient maturities and 
denominations at current discount rates 


GENERAL MOoTors 
ACCEPTANCE CORPORATION 


OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 


Executive Office -- BROADWAY at 37TH STREET ~ New York City 





CAPITAL, SURPLUS AND UNDIVIDED PROFITS ? OVER $66,000,000 





It Is Not Too Late To Order 
YOUR COPY 
Of The Newest Edition 


Corrected to January 1930 of 


THE BANKERS DIRECTORY We make all kinds—for advertis- 
| ing purposes, address labels, 
(THE FAMOUS BLUE BOOK) decorations, etc. Striking, artistic 


individual designs. Write for 


Can you afford to rely for facts on : 
free samples and prices. 


your old copy when you consider 


that nearly 300,000 changes have ST. LOUIS STICKER CO. 


been made in the new edition? 1627R Washington Avenue 


RAND MCNALLY & COMPANY 
536 S. Clark St. Chicago, III. 














The Only Vault and Safe Protection 
Which Does Not Need Outside Help Is 


CHEMICAL WARFARE GAS 


Lake Erie-Anakin-Protex Gas Systems have saved 153 Banks from actual attack 
of the yeggs in addition to 9 United States Post Offices and literally hundreds 
of Jewelers and Mercantile Vaults and Safes. 


Over 20,000 Installations in the United States. 


The only Gas Vault Protection System Approved by Underwriter’s Laboratories 
and recognized by all Standard Insurance Companies for Burglary Insurance 
Discount. 
The Only Gas System recognized and adopted by United States Treasury De- 
partment for Post Office and Treasury Vaults and Safes. 

No Successful attack has ever been made on our Underwriter's 

A ote Vault System of Chemical Warfare Gas and Relocking 

echanism. 


WHY NOT GET THE FACTS TODAY? 







ANAKINEPROTEX 


BURGLAR- PROOF PROTECTIVE EQUIPMENT 


DIVISION OF 
THE LAKE ERIE CHEMICAL COMPANY, CLEVELAND, OHIO,U.S.A 
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W. M. Baldwin Heads Union 
Trust of Cleveland 


W. M. Baldwin, formerly vice president 
and executive manager of The Union Trust 
Co. of Cleveland, was made president of 
the bank recently. J. R. Nutt, who has 
been president of the bank and chairman 
of the board of directors, resigned his 
office as president, but will remain chair. 
man of the board. 





W. M. BALDWIN 


In addition to his office as president, 
Mr. Baldwin is vice president and director 
ot The Union Cleveland Corporation, <iree 
tor and chairman of the executive com- 
mittee of The Monarch Fire Insurance 
Company, and director of The Kelley Is 
land Lime & Transport Company, National 
Refining Company, The J. B. Savage Com- 
pany and the United States Coal Company 
He is also a trustee of Hiram College. 

Mr. Nutt, who has filled the office of 
president, as well as chairman of the board 
for more than a year past, announced upon 
his resignation as president that he would 
continue as chairman of the board and 
that he would be ‘‘even more active in 
that relation than was possible while hold- 
ing that position and also the presidency.”’ 
Mr. Nutt is treasurer of the Republican 
National Committee. 

At the same meeting of the board of 
directors, George A. Coulton, formerly ex- 
ecutive vice president, was elected vive 
chairman of the Board of Directors, and 
J. R. Kraus and Allard Smith, were name 
executive vice presidents, 


The board of directors of the CENTRAL 
NATIONAL BANK, New York, recently 
elected the following officials of The Man- 
hattan Co. and the Bank of Manhattan 
Trust Company to membership; J. Stewart 
Baker, president, Bank of Manhattan Trust 
Co., P. A. Rowley, president, The Man- 
hattan Co. and vice chairman, Bank of 
Manhattan Trust Co., H. M. Bucklin, vice 
president, Bank of Manhattan Trust Com- 
pany. The Manhattan Co. has recently 
acquired the controlling interest in the 
Central National Bank. 
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Irving Fish Promoted To 
Vice Presidency 


Guaranty Co. of New York announces 
the appointment of Irving D. Fish as 2 
vice president. Mr. Fish was formerly 
second vice president, in charge of the 
Company ’s Chicago Office, and with his 
new appointment he is transferred to the 
main office in New York. 


The consolidation of the Second Wis- 
econsin National Bank and the National 
Bank of Commerce, Milwaukee, became 
effective recently. The enlarged institu- 


tion is doing business in the quarters of 


and under the name of the NATIONAL 
BANK OF COMMERCE With a capital of 
$1,000,000; deposits of $13,000,000; and 
total resources of $16,000,000. 


JOHN J. FOLEY, Advertising Manager 
C. Allyn & Co., Chicago, has had the 
interesting experience of helping move the 
company over into new quarters at 100 
W. Monroe Street, Chicago. 


FRANK M. DONOHUE and WILLIAM 
H. RONALD, Jr. have been appointed 
assistant treasurers of The Equitable Trust 
Co. of New York. 


WILLIAM C. BENNETT, formerly as 
sistant vice president of the Central Han- 








over Bank & Trust Co., New York City, | 


has recently been made vice president. 





Midland Bank Opens Safe 
Deposit Service 


Notice from the Midland Bank of Lon 
don states that a new service is being in- 
augurated in the main office, which is a 
new skyscraper structure. Safe deposit 
service, similar to that here in America is 
being offered to customers. Coupon rooms 
and a key system that is recognized as the 
latest development here are features of the 
installation. 


Citizens National To Finance 
Foreign Commerce 
Wm. H. Schroeder, Assistant Cashier 
and Manager of the Foreign Department 


announces that the Citizens National Trust 
and Savings Bank of Los Angeles is the 


first bank with its home office in Los | 
Angeles to take rank among the first 40 | 
banks of the country in volume of bankers | 


acceptances extended to finance foreign 
commerce, This was during the year 1929, 


when the total of American bankers ae- 


ceptances executed amounted to over eight 
and a half billions of dollars. Much of the 
cotton grown in California and Arizona, 
and finding its way into foreign trade, is 
financed through the acceptance method. 

The future of foreign banking in Los 
Angeles is bright, Schroeder believes. In- 
dustrial and agricultural development of 
the Southern California territory is rapid; 
foreign trade is expanding remarkably, 
and the most optimistic forecasts regard 
ing its further growth will probably fall 
far short of the reality. 
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Financing WAREHOUSE RECEIPTS 
is fully explained in this FREE booklet— 


AVE you considered the advantages of ware- 
H house receipts in financing your customers 

who manufacture or distribute staple mer- 
chandise? Our 32-page booklet, just publishe, 
contains a complete description of warehouse 
receipts as credit instruments—explains the advan- 
tages of negotiable and non-negotiable receipts for 
varied credit purposes—discusses the new develop- 
ment in financing known as “Field Warehousing.” 
We invite you to send fora copy. Public merchan- 
dise warehousing is a subject on which every mod- 
ern-minded banker should be fully informed. 


Public Merchandise Warehouse Division 


AMERICAN WAREHOUSEMEN’S ASS’N 
1728 Adams-Franklin Building, Chicago, Illinois 














SECURE YOUR LOANS 
TO MANUFACTURERS 


With Warehouse Receipts Covering Their Inventories 


Through the Lawrence System 
of Field Warehousing 


“Certified on Checks—Lawrence on Warehouse Receipts” 


Members American Warehouseman’s Association 


AWRENCE WAREHOUSE OMPANY 


A. T. GIBSON, President 
One La Salle Street 37 Drumm St. W. P. Story Bldg. 
Chicago San Francisco Los Angeles 
403 Hoyt St., Portland 
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The *“*Fed’s”’ Greatest Service 


(Continued from page 14) 
fully realized that the banks must be 
in position to take over the loans of 
‘‘others’’ almost at a moment’s 
notice. The deflation of the stock 
market was inevitable sooner or later. 
Practically every major danger 
signal, (with the exception of com- 
modity inflation) which had been ap- 
parent at the culmination of the bull 
markets of history, was strongly in 
evidence. These red flags were warn- 
ing everyone that quotations of over- 
bulled issues had far out-distanced 
demonstrated earning power, asset 





value and even near-term possibil- 
ities, 


Securities Sold On Hope 


Securities were being handed back 
and forth across Wall Street without 
regard to actual values. Many of 
them were selling solely and entirely 
on hope—the hope on the part of 
holders that someone else would be 
sufficiently intoxicated by market 
action to buy their stocks from them 
at a profit. Indeed, it was not secur- 
ities which were being bought and 
sold, it was merely quotations. A re- 
adjustment to lower levels was just 













































Securities Sold ..... 


Outstanding Checks...... 


Guaranty Trust Company 
of New York 


140 Broadway 


LONDON PARIS BRUSSELS LIVERPOOL HARVE ANTWERP 


Condensed Statement, March 27, 1930 


RESOURCES 


Cash on Hand, in Federal Reserve Bank, 
and Due from Banks and Bankers....... $ 308,735,592.54 


U. S. Government Bonds and Certificates. . 
Public Securities. ............ 
Stock of the Federal Reserve Bank ........ 
Other Securities............. 
Loans and Bills Purchased .. . 
Real Estate Bonds and Mortgages......... 
Items in Transit with Foreign Branches... 
Credits Granted on Acceptances .......... 
es I ook 5s Seana nee 
Accrued Interest and Accounts Receivable. 


LIABILITIES 


$ 90,000,000.00 
170,000,000.00 
35,035,100.51 


a 
Undivided Profits ........... 


Accrued Dividend............ 
Outstanding Foreign Bills .. 
Bille Payable .........200000 


Accrued Interest, Miscellaneous Accounts 
Payable, Reserve for Taxes, etc.......... 


Agreements to Repurchase United States 


REIN 5 6. 5 ois ks ead cs 


Liability as Endorser on Acceptances and 
Foreign Bills ............. 


a ee eee $1,091,123,097.32 
42,262,333.67 







198,552,290.61 
26,369,985.98 
7,800,000.00 
45,220,636.99 
952,401 ,843.96 
770,939.99 
21,105,300.11 
162,289,099.48 
14,549.527.71 
11,525,848.17 


$1,749,321,065.54 





$ 295,035,100.51 


14,850,167.35 


3,759,204.93 
162,289,099.48 


115,716,235.28 


1,133,385,430.99 
$1,749,321,065.54 
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as certain as the rising of the sun— 
it was only a question of when it 
would oceur. 

It was hoped to avoid a wide open 
break by bringing about an orderly 
deflation of the stock market. It de- 
clined slowly for nearly two months 
before collapsing. This behaviour of 
the market was characterized by one 
well-known writer as a ‘‘creeping 
bear market.”’ 

The critical condition for which 
the Federal Reserve and the banks 
of the country had been preparing 
for months, came at the close of Octo- 
ber with the collapse of the market, 
The shifting of funds occurred so 
rapidly and in sums of such colossal 
magnitude as to almost stagger the 
comprehension of the most blasé 
banker accustomed to handling many 
millions of dollars. 

In the week ending October 30, 
loans of ‘‘others’’ were withdrawn 
from the call money market totalling 
nearly 1.36 billion dollars. 


A Billion In Loans In Five Days 


‘*Out-of-town’’ banks called about 
728 million and New York City banks 
were forced to shoulder additional 
loans amounting to nearly one bil- 
lion dollars in the five-day period. 
These changes are very forcibly 
shown in the accompanying chart. 
In order to make this quick shifting 
of loans possible, the Federal Re- 
serve was pumping credit into the 
money market through the purchase 
of bills and securities. 

Because the System had _ been 
placing its house in order for many 
months in preparation for just such 
ar emergency, these gigantic changes 
were effected without causing a 
flicker in interest rates. 

In this matter-of-fact age, in ap- 
praising any machine or method, the 
question we always want answered 
is ‘Does it work?’’ The Federal Re- 
serve System has most certainly 
proved that it does work, and that 
most efficiently, in the most critical 
of times. 


It takes fully half an hour to get 
warmed-up mentally for a task of 
executive calibre, and to shift at 
short intervals is to curtail work be- 
for the peak of accomplishment is 
reached. 


JAMES 8. ALEXANDER, Jr., second 
vice president, in charge of the Murray 
Hill Office of the Guaranty Trust Co. of 
New York, has been appointed a vice presi- 
dent. 











8 i 
omer, too, had his "WWNorw | 


E lived his life in 
rocky Chios, back in 
900 B. C., Homer, the 
blind beggar, trading im- 
mortal songs for bread. 


Yet, with none of our 
modern knowledge of this 
planet, he had his own 
definite conception of the 
world we live in! 


The earth for him was a 
disc, or circular plain, bounded by 
one all-embracing river ‘‘ Ocean.” 
On the circumference of this disc 
rested the solid metal vault of the 
firmament. And beneath, the cor- 
responding vault of Tartarus. 


Man’s ideas have changed quite 
a bit since then. But thinkers today 
still like to view the world as a whole, 
to project themselves into parts 


Some of Rand M¢Nally & Company’s 
Products and Departments 


Publications 
Text Books 
Children's Books 
Child Life Magazine 
Banker's Monthly 
Banker’s Directory 
Banker's Bulletin 


Maps 


School Maps 

Auto Road Maps 
Commercial Maps 
Economic Maps 
Aviation Maps 
Special Maps to Order 


Globes 
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Atlases 
General Atlases 
Commercial Atlas 
Goode School Atlas 
Railroad, 
Airline and Bus Tickets 
Coupon Books 
General Printing 


of the globe other than 
their own. 


That’s why all truly 
cultivated men and women 
find the study of maps 
so fascinating. They help 
you transport yourself at 
will. Instantly surround 
yourself with a complete 
new set of realities. Re- 
freshing, stimulating! 


You'll find that good maps have 
all the profitable charm of the best 
books. And you cannot start too 
soon to cultivate the habit of read- 
ing them often. Put them in your 
children’s hands now! 


Rand M¢Nally & Company have 
been for 60 years the most highly 
regarded and best known makers of 


Washington 
National Press Bldg. 


536 S. Clark Street, Chicago 


fine globes, maps, and atlases for 
general and special uses. Their 
products are on sale at leading 
stationers’, booksellers’, or direct. 


And the habit of precision down 
to the last minute detail, acquired 
in the making of quality maps, 
marks every one of Rand M¢Nally 
& Company’s many activities. 


RAND M°NALLY & GomPANY 
Map Headquarters 


Dept. N-5 
Exuisits AND SALESROOMS 
270 Madison Avenue, New York 


San Francisco 
559 Mission St. 


Los Angeles 
125 EB. Sizth St. 
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Safeguarding 
Customers’ 


Con fidential Business 


YX J HEN you telephone to custom- 
ers do you broadcast to listeners 

the fact that he has renewed a note, 

or discussed other confidential 

matters? If so—why not give con- 

sideration to pro- 

vision for phone 

privacy by using 

the Hush-A-Phone? 


Hush-A-Phone for 
standard desk 
phone. Snaps in- 
stantly on the 
mouthpiece. 


For the “French”? Phone 


we announce the 


NEW HUSH-A-PHONE 


Bey is a beautiful object in bake- 
lite having the appearance of a 
desk clock, and functioning as a 
phone silencer. Space does not per- 
mit of illustration. We will be pleased 
to send literature on either model. 


Just Write 


“Please send literature on “French” 
Model ( ) Regular Model ( ) 


Hush-A-Phone Corporation 


43 West 16th St., New York City 


STEEL: STRONG nee ous TOOLS 
BETTER C Cove TELLERS 


Catalogue printed in 6 
colors describes these 
and other handy tools 
for the coin teller, and 
lists 400 dealers ready 
to serve you. 


Write for Catalogue and List 
Manulea< tur. 
The C. L. Downey Co, Cincinnati, Ohio 


941-943-945-947 Clark Street 


“Overs and Shorts” 


Perhaps The Bank Should 
Supply Comic Magazines 


An employee of the Royal Bank of 
Canada reports that a passenger in 
the bank elevator lost his self control 
when the operator stopped the car 
at the fifth floor. 


‘“‘Lemme out!’’ he roared. ‘‘I’m 


grew more and more uneasy. 


After another 30 
toastmaster became greatly con. 
eerned. Finally he attempted to 
reach over a baldheaded man to tap 
the speaker on the arm. In reaching 
for the speaker, he slipped and his 
gavel came down hard on the bald- 
headed man next to him. 


minutes, the 


| banquet, 


through with 
this darn ma- 
chine !’’ 

“Oh! come, 
now,’’ said the 
operator, ‘‘we’re 
almost down. 
Surely you can 
stand just four 
more stories ?’’ 

“Awright, 
awright, as long 
as they’re good 
snappy ones!”’ 


How Opinions 
Differ 

At a certain 

a bond 

salesman ad- 


THE VICE PRESIDENT 


By JULIAN M. CASE 
(With Apologies To Walt Mason) 


Vice Presidents are not unknown in 
every clime’n region, but in the banking 
field they’ve grown ’till now their name 
is “legion.”” There’s a V. P. in charge 
of this and one in charge of that; one 
winds the time clock without miss and 
one puts out the cat. It oft reminds 
me of the yarn about the city “ham” 
who asked the owner of a farm ‘‘Is that 
your hired man?”’ In accents shocked 
the rube gave vent, from there among 
his plows, “Oh, no! He’s Ist Vice 
President and is in charge of cows.” 
The only way that you can know Vice 
Presidents aren’t dead is check their 
names each month or so upon the 
letterhead. I don’t know why they 
get High Hat when it’s as plain as day 
it’s just old age or else it’s that they 
get no raise in pay. 


The victim 
slumped in his 
seat and his eyes 
glazed. He final- 
ly looked at the 
toastmaster and 
said, ‘‘Hit me 
again, I ean still 
hear him.”’ 


Round and 
Round 


The following 
is told by J. B. 
Muller, Jr, 
cashier, Farm- 
ers State Bank, 
Prineeville, Ill. 
to illustrate how 
the expenses 
and ineome of 





Administration 


By H. N. STRONCK 


@iIt’s worth its weight in 
gold. W.R. Morehouse, Vice 
President Security National 
Bank at Los Angeles, says— 
as do 3500 other bankers. 


@We will lend you a copy 
for 10 days—read it. If you 
agree with Mr. Morehouse 
you will prefer to keep it and 
send us $5.00. 


RAND MCNALLY & COMPANY 
536 So. Clark St. - - Chicago 





dressed the 
bankers present 
in a rather un- 


| complimentary manner as follows: 


‘““There is no class of men who 
know less about the business they 


| are in than bankers.’’ 


Another speaker on the same pro- 


| gram arrived after this address had 


been made. He was a banker and he 
said: 

“This is an_ intelligent-looking 
audience, but then a man has to be 
a pretty wise fellow to be a banker 
these days.”’ 


The Hazards of After 


Dinner Speaking 


I. F. Freiberger, vice president, 
Cleveland Trust Co. tells the follow- 
ing story. 

‘On a program with me, on one 
occasion, was a speaker who did not 
seem to realize the passing of time. 
He had been going at full speed for 
an hour or so, and the toastmaster 


some banks just 
about balance 
each other in 
total amount from year to year. 

A manufacturer had a friend in 
his old home town who one day came 
to the city. The manufacturer 
showed him around and took him on 
a tour through two of the principal 
factories. One was a tin can fae- 
tory, the other an oil refinery. Final- 
ly the home town man said: ‘‘ With 
two such fine factories having 80 
large an output, you must be mak- 
ing a lot of sales and profits.’’ The 
manufacturer’s reply was: 

**Sales, profits? No we do not have 
any. You see, it takes all of the tin 
cans to put the oil in and it takes all 
of the oil to lubricate the machinery 
in the two factories.”’ 


A Word To The Wise 


New College Graduate: Tell me, please, 
how I should go about getting a start in 
the great game of banking. 

Veteran Banker: Sell your wrist watch 
and buy an alarm clock.—Thrift 
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Extracts From Recent 


Important Speeches 
v Vv 


The Uniform Trust 
By JAMES H. PERKINS 


President, City Bank Farmers Trust Co. 
New York City 

We have what we call uniform trusts, 
which, in essence, are voluntary revocable 
trusts which contain a clause authorizing 
the trust company as trustee to mingle the 
funds of 
trusts made 
in this form 
for the pur- 
pose of in- 
vestment. 

In order 
that each 
participating 
trust in the 
fund shall 
have its 
proper pro- 
portion of 
the benefits 
of the in- 
vestment, the 








eel 
JAMES H. PERKINS fund is di- 
vided into 

units of a uniform value of $1. 
Once a month, each trust that partici- 
pates is allotted in our books its propor 
tion of the fund in units. In other words, 


let us assume that a man puts in $10,000 | 


the first Wednesday of January. By the 
first Wednesday of March, the trust has in 
ereased in value. The man who puts in 
$10,000 in March would be credited with a 
smaller number of units than the man who 


put in his money on the first Wednesday of | 


January, for the March investor is not 
entitled to the increase in value that oe- 
eurred during January and February. 

The result of this is that everybody 
comes into the fund at par, but every open- 
ing day, the value of the fund changes 
either for better or worse, and those com- 
ing in have exactly the same financial rela- 
tion to the fund as the then value of those 
who have previously established trusts. 


The unit method is simply an accounting | 


device used to establish the value of each 
trust in the mingled fund at any specific 
time. 





Five Methods of Securing 
Savings Deposits 
By GUY W. COOKE 


Assistant Cashier, First National Bank, 
Chicago 

A man’s first automobile is usually a 
luxury. But his second ear will be a 
necessity. He is, therefore, a logical pros- 
peet for a definite-purpose savings account, 
when he has paid for his first ear. 

* aa * 

Two years ago a bank mailed, for the 
benefit of its savings department, a series 
of nine letters to checking depositors 
having average balances of $300 to $1,000. 
Eight per cent responded by opening ac- 
counts having an average opening balance 
of $566. (Continued on page 58) 
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MISSISSIPPI VALLEY TRUST COMPANY 


~—— S, FOURTH STREET- OLIVE 6 PINE ———— 
ST. LOUIS 








SIGNS 


| ELECTRIC DIRECTIONAL 

CHANGEABLE 
BRONZE 

| NAME PLATE 


MADE BY THE MANUFACTURERS OF 
BANKERS FISH SKIN SEALS 


DAVENPORT-TAYLOR MFG. CO. 


412 Orleans Street, Chicago, Illinois 
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A bank on the Pacifie Coast found that 
there are many wide open spaces in the 
great west in which there are no banking 
facilities. By advertising in rural news- 
papers and by direct mail, 25,000 new 
accounts were secured. Costs were covered 
by actual business. 

x * * 

The employee’s campaign for new ac- 
counts has long been with us. One bank 
found the cost of this business to be about 
a dollar per account. The campaign was 
a success in that every employee produced 
one or more new accounts. A number of 
the staff asked to continue sales work upon 
a compensation basis. 


> * * 


Who are these prospects of ours? Any 


on the average, maintain better accounts 
than do men, with housewives leading the 
list of desirable prospects. Teachers are 
good, so are men and women of the trades. 

Despite our best efforts, a great majority 
pay last month’s bills with next month’s 
income. Ours is a nation of spenders rather 
than savers. But bread lines are never 
made of savings depositors. 

A bank should call regularly upon de- 
positors whose accounts have been built 
up, but who are not personally known. 
It helps to make a satisfied customer, 
who, in the long run, is our best adver- 
tisement. 

Surround savings with the importance 
it merits. A savings account must be 
built into at least three figures to mean 








































































































































































































































































































































































one and every one who has or ever expects 
to have money. From the bank’s stand- 
point, the best age is 25 to 30. Women, 





income. 


anything. 


No savings account is really 
developed unless it represents ten week’s 





THE BANKER’S CALENDAR 





DATE EVENT PLACE 

May 8-10 North Carolina Bankers Association Pinehurst 
May 13-14 Mississippi Bankers Association Gulfport 
May 13-15 Texas Bankers Association Ft. Worth 
May 14-16 National Association of Mutual Savings Banks Atlantic City, N. J. 
May 15-16 Tennessee Bankers Association Knoxville 
May 15-16 New Mexico Bankers Association Raton 
May 15-17 New Jersey Bankers Association Atlantic City 
May 20-21 Oklahoma Bankers Association Tulsa 
May 21-22 Arkansas Bankers Association Little Rock 
May 21-22 Maryland Bankers Association Atlantic City, N. J. 
May 21-23 Pennsylvania Bankers Association Atlantic City, N. J. 
May 22-23 Alabama Bankers Association Birmingham 
May 22-23 Kansas Bankers Association Wichita 
May 27-28 Missouri Bankers Association St. Louis 
May 27-28 Regional Savings Conference Salt Lake City, Utah 
June 4-6 Ohio Bankers Association Dayton 
June 4-7 California Bankers Association Del Monte 
June 5-7 Wisconsin Bankers Association Milwaukee 
June 5-8 District of Columbia Bankers Association Asheville, N. C. 
June 7 Georgia Bankers Association Savannah 
June 9-10 Oregon Bankers Association Medford 
June 9-11 New York Bankers Association Quebec, Canada 
June 10-12 Michigan Bankers Association Grand Rapids 
June 11-13 South Dakota Bankers Association Aberdeen 
June 12-13 Idaho Bankers Association Moscow 
June 16-18 Iowa Bankers Association Davenport 
June 16-20 American Institute of Banking Denver, Colo. 
June 17-19 Minnesota Bankers Association St. Paul 
June 17-19 South Carolina Bankers Association Myrtle Beach 
June 19-20 West Virginia Bankers Association Charleston 
June 19-21 Washington Bankers Association Bellingham 
June 20-21 Utah Bankers Association Salt Lake City 
June 23-25 Illinois Bankers Association Peoria 
June 26-28 Virginia Bankers Association Hot Springs 
June 27-28 Connecticut Bankers Association New London 
June 27-28 Colorado Bankers Association Glenwood Springs 
July 8-9 North Dakota Bankers Association Bismarck 
July 17-19 Montana Bankers Association Great Falls 
Aug. 29-30 Wyoming Bankers Association Casper 
Sept. 4 Delaware Bankers Association Rehoboth 
Sept. 10-11 Indiana Bankers Association Fort Wayne 
Sept. 17-20 Financial Advertisers Association Louisville 
Sept. 29- 

Oct. 2 American Bankers Association Cleveland 
Oct. 12-15 Investment Bankers Association 
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Bushnell To Represent 
Central Trust at A. I. B. 


Convention 


One of the enthusiastic exponents of 
the American Institute of Banking, George 
D. Bushnell, assistant vice president of the 
Central Trust Co. of Illinois, Chicago, will 
represent his bank at the annual conven- 
tion of the organization at Denver on June 
16. Mr. Bushnell has been prominently 
identified with the activities of the Chicago 
Chapter of the Institute for years, par- 
ticularly with the educational work. He 
has been a member of the Educational 
Committee of the chapter for several years 
as well as an instructor. 


Lyon to Address New 
England F. A. A. 


The New England division of the Finan- 
cial Advertisers Association will hold one 
of their regular quarterly meetings at the 
Boston Chamber of Commerce Building. 

Mr. Harold A. Lyon, formerly advertis- 
ing manager of the First National Bank 
of Boston, and now serving in that capa- 
city with the Bankers Trust Co. of New 
York, will speak at the banquet on the sub- 
ject, ‘‘ What May Be Expected of Finan- 
cial Advertising.’’ Mr. Lyon was formerly 
president of the New England group, and 
is now in charge of the 1930 convention of 
the F. A. A. 

JOHN Y. ROBBINS has resigned as 
vice president of The Equitable Trust Co. 
and is to succeed Mr. Ross Beason in the 
position of president of the Administra- 
tive and Research Corporation, which 
through its subsidiaries sponsors Corpor- 
ate Trust Shares and Basic Industry Shares, 
both of which are fixed trusts. Mr. Beason 
is to assume the position of chairman. 


PHILIP WOOLLCOTT, vice president 
of The Morris Plan Bank of Virginia, has 
been elected senior vice president. At the 
same time L. H. Zehmer, cashier of the 
Newport News branch, was elected vice 
president and cashier of the Norfolk branch 
to succeed E. N. Plack, who was promoted 
to vice president, and E. N. Islin, assistant 
cashier of the Newport News branch, was 
elevated to cashier of that branch. 








H. BROOKS HERING, assistant vice 
president of the Baltimore Trust Co., Balti- 
more, has been elected vice president. 

MEDLEY G. WHELPLEY, president 
of New York’s newest financial institution, 
the American Express Bank and Trust Co. 
which recently opened for business, an- 
nounces that the capital and surplus paid 
in at the opening aggregated $15,000,000. 
The other officers are William T. Hoops, 
vice president, Edward J. Donahue, secre- 
tary, and Kenly Saville, treasurer. 

CENTRAL-ILLINOIS CO. OF CHI- 
CAGO, investment affiliate of Central Trust 
Co. of Illinois, has opened a branch office 
at Indianapolis. The office is located in 
the Fletcher Savings & Trust Building, and 
is under the direction of J. Mitchell 
Westra, for many years manager of the 
state of Indiana for Central-Illinois Co. 
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Banks Reported Closed 


* Indicates Press Report 











12 National Banks; 99 State Banks; 
1 Private Bank 








of 


re Alabama 
; Warrior-—Bank of Warrior E 
he 
MW Arkansas _ Condensed Statement of Condition, 
N- Alicia—Farmers Bank 
1e Charleston—Bank of Charleston 
ly California ‘ March 27, 1930 
r0 Tranquility—First National Bank 
7 Florida 
7 Miami—Florida Title & Trust Co. 
al Titusville—Bank of Titusville 
- Watertown—Watertown Bank e@ 
Georgia 


Comer—Peoples Bank 
Cordele—Exchange Bank 


Lithonia—Lithonia Banking Co. 


Seotland—Bank of Scotland 
n- Tifton—National Bank of Tifton TUS 


ie Illinois 
he Bone Gap—First State Bank 
Bowen—Farmers Bank of Bowen (May 58 Banking Offices in and near Cleveland 
$- reopen ) 
uk Buncombe—First State Bank 
a- Cabery—Farmers State Bank 


‘ Carterville—*Carterville State & Sav- RESOURCES 


ings Bank 























n- Chicago—Garard Trust & Savings Bank : o. 
ly eteacten—Desdhester State Tank Cash on Hand and in Banks . .. . . . $ 30,959,654.31 
id Flanagan—Farmers State Bank + 
. itette3Miest Giada Teoh U. S., State, Municipal and Other Bonds and 7 
Hillview—Hillview State Bank Investments . . . . «© © « © « « « 34,917,232.15 
Heret—*Huret State Bank Loans, Discounts and Advances . . . . . 233,041,035.28 
1s Marion—* Marion Trust & Savings Bank e 
0. (May reopen) Real Estate and Banking Houses. . . . . 6,999,245.05 
1e Mason—Farmers State Bank . 
“ anes Cnilanet Deak Interest and Earnings Accrued and Other ; 
‘h Pittsburg—First State Bank ea i ki os a at aes 2,151,882.17 
. allula—F: ors & Merchants Stz °.2 ene . 
: gt —— se Customers’ Liability on Letters of Credit and 
n Williamsfield—First State Bank Co. Acceptances Executed by this Bank . . 8,438,963.29 
Woodhull—Woodhull State Bank ee 
Indiana SO 6 2 encase rants $316,508,012.25 
at Camden—Farmers State Bank 
AS Kirklin—First State Bank 
€ Laketon—*Laketon State Bank 
1e Monticello—Farmers State Bank LIABI LITIES 
ee Mulberry—Mulberry Bank & Trust Co. 
; Plymouth—Plymouth State Bank Capital ee eerrcr ner 
2 Royal Center—Citizens State Bank — -- - 
it Tyner—Farmers State Bank Surplus and Undivided Profits . . . . .  12,756,495.70 
° Iowa Reserve for Taxes, Interest, ete. . . . . . 2,287,558.58 
Bernard—Farmers Savings Bank —_ P 
: Chercheo—Security Nations] Bank Dividend Payable April 1,1930 . ... . 414,000.00 
‘ Dickens—Exchange Savings Bank Deposits 278.108.872.46 
‘ , : ; P ee ae ee ae eee ee ee ee 108, 
Grandview—Grandview Savings Bank ee 
Monmouth—Monmouth Savings Bank Other Liabilities 2. eee Oe) 16 4 702,122.22 
t Oakvillo—Oakvillo State Savings Bank Letters of Credit and Acceptances Executed 
Redding—Union Savings Bank 
a, Rockwell—Farmers State Bank fie GComeneas kk a He OS 8,438,963.29 
#4 ; Sioux City—Farmers & Merchants Bank 
; of Leeds Total . ww eo « st BGI 
Williams—State Bank of Williams 
. Kansas 
mM Cawker City—Commercial State Bank 
Independence—C ereial National 
can ence om i relia ationa Member Federal Reserve System 
f Sun City—Sun State Bank Member Cleveland Clearing House Association 
i Kentucky 
e Leitchfield—*Grayson County State 
n Bank 
A TES A A LEGEND ELE ELLIE ALLY IE ENERGIE LE ELE AAS LT TLIO APS Ep AN 
: Massachusetts tT AES ALLELE LLG LE: AOI ETERS LAS IDAELN SN 
ll Northampton—Hampshire County Trust 
e Co. 2S 
. (Continued on page 60) | 
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Correspondent Banks 


NEARLY a century’s accumulated experience and 
conservative progress have qualified the West- 
minster Bank to offer its characteristic service as 
a London correspondent to foreign banking es- 
tablishments. It functions through a system of 
over a thousand of its own branches in England 
and representation in every banking town in the 
world, and is amply equipped (as are the Paris 
and Brussels offices of the Westminster Foreign 
Bank) for specialized service in credits, collec- 
tions, exchange, and all the ramifications of 
commercial finance. Banking houses wishing to 
establish a London connexion are invited 
to communicate with the 


Manager 


WESTMINSTER BANK 


LIMITED 
New York Representative 
C. M. PARKER, 68 WILLIAM STREET 


HEAD OFFICE: 41 LOTHBURY, LONDON, E.C.2 
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MIDLAND BANK 


LIMITED 
—_= 


A Complete Banking Service 


The Midland Bank offers exceptional facilities 
for the transaction of banking business of every 
description. It has offices in the Atlantic Liners 
“Aquitania” “Berengaria” “Mauretania” 
and with affiliated banks operates over 2500 
branches in Great Britain and Northern Ireland. 


The offices in Poultry and at 196 Piccadilly are 
specially equipped for the use and convenience of 
American visitors in London. 


3 
= 


Head Office: POULTRY, LONDON, E.C.2 
Overseas Branch: 122 OLD BROAD STREET, LONDON, E.C.2 











Michigan 
Ottawa Lake—Peoples Bank of Rothfuss 
Bros. & Co. 
Minnesota 
Currie—Farmers State Bank 
Donnelly—Farmers & Merchants State 
Bank 
Wilder—Farmers State Bank 
Mississippi 
Richton—Bank of Richton (Sold 
Richton Bank & Tr. Co.) 
Woodland—Bank of Woodland 


Missouri 
Amazonia—Amazonia State Bank 
Caruthersville—Citizens Trust Co. 
Centralia—Bank of Centralia 
Doniphan—Citizens Bank 
Gentry—Bank of Gentry 
Maryville—Farmers Trust Co. 
Mexico—Southern Trust Co. of Mexico 
St. Louis—Union Easton Trust Co. 
Wayland—Bank of Wayland 


Montana 
Moceasin—Moecasin State Bank 
Opheim—Farmers State Bank 
Philipsburg—First State Bank 
Nebraska 
Douglas—Bank of Douglas 
Madison—Home Savings Bank 
Malmo—Malmo State Bank 
Merna—Bank of Merna 
Thedford—Citizens State Bank 


New Mexico 
Magdalena—First State Bank 


North Carolina 
Angier—Angier Bank & Trust Co. 
Kelford—Bank of Kelford 
Mebane—Commercial & Farmers Bank 
Potecasi—Bank of Potecasi (To be taken 
over by Farmers Bank, Woodland) 


North Dakota 
Ambrose—First National Bank 
Edmore—First National Bank 
Glover—Glover State Bank 
Hankinson—Farmers & Merchants Bank 
Medina—Security State Bank 
Northwood—First National Bank 
Streeter—Citizens National Bank 
Upham—Security State Bank 
Verona—Farmers & Merchants State 
Bank 
Ohio 
Lima—Lima Dime Savings Bank 
Washington Court House—Peoples & 
Drovers Bank 


Oklahoma 
Bartlesville—Central National Bank 
MeCurtain—MeCurtain State Bank 
Wanette—First National Bank 


Oregon 
Monitor—Monitor State Bank 


South Carolina 
Chesnee—Bank of Chesnee 
MecColl—Consolidated Bank of McColl 
Pomaria—Bank of Pomaria 


South Dakota 
Butler—State Bank of Butler 
Glenham—Glenham State Bank 
Tripp—Farmers & Merchants State Bank 
Tennessee 
Oakdale—Oakdale Bank & Trust Co. 
Telford—Bank of Telford 


Texas 
Rising Star—First National Bank 


Washington 
Richland—Security State Bank 
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CHANGES DUE TO CONSOLIDATIONS 


ABSORPTIONS AND CHANGES IN TITLE 


3+ Conversions: 10 Successions; 35 Mergers; 11 Title Changes; 15 Taken Over: 
11 Purchases: 8 Absorptions: 13 Consolidations; 3 Reorganizations 


SURPLUS & 


Strate & TOWN PRESENT NAME ForMER NAME How CHANGED CAPITAL > : 
. PRoritTs 


PRESIDENT CASHIER 


bama 
Birmingham North Birmingham American North Birmingham, Trust & Merger $250,000 $ 13,340T. J. Cottingham David McCarty 
Bank Sav. Bank and Security 
Trust & Sav. Bank 
Carbon Hill Carbon Hill State Bank Bank of Townley, Townley, Taken over 


Ala 
Fairfield The Fairfield American First National Bank Title 100,000... .. 
National Bank 

Jasper Central Bank & Trust Co. Jasper Trust Co. Taken over wie 

Oneonta Blount Coufty State Bank Blount County Bank Reorganization 25,000 
Arizona 

Somerton ———— Commercial State E. G. Caruthers State Bank Reorganization 75,000 wea 4. C. McCain 

ank 

Arkansas 

Clarksville Farmers National Bank First National Bank, Lamar, Purchased 60,000 5,800 R. A. Morgan W. E. King 


Ar . 
Little Rock Federal Bank & Trust Co Central Bank Purchased 200,000 34,770 Robt. Caldwell T. W. Kirkwood, 
V. P. and Cashier 
Stuttgart First State Bank First National Bank andFirst Merger 150,000 20,000 A. B. Banks C. C. Berry 
State Bank 
Van Buren First Crawford County Bank First National Bank and Merger 75,000 20,000 J. J. Izard R. E. Covey 
Crawford County Bank : 
California 
Blythe First National Bank Farmers & Merchants Absorbed 
National Bank 
Burlingame Bank of America of California Broadway Commercial & Succeeds an ...--.--/A&. H. Sagehorn, 
Burlingame Branch Savings Bank Manager 
Connecticut 
Milford Milford Trust Co. Devon Bank & Trust Co., Purchased 100,000 198,000 
Devon, Conn. 
Florida 


Orlando Florida Bank at Orlando North Orlando State Bank Succeeds 100,000 50,000 H. G. Fannin S. M. Shackelford 
Georgia 

Leary Jordan Banking Co Bank of Leary Succeeds 15,000 _..W. D. Jordan . E. Wilkinson 

Savannah Liberty National Bank & Tr. Liberty Bank & Trust Co. Conversion 600,000 °°” : varmteake 


Co. 
Illinois - ‘ 
Beardstown First State Bank First State Bank and Beards Merger 100,000 174,160 R. H. Garm me Krohe 
town State Bank : 
Benton Illinois Bank & Trust Co Benton State Bank Succeeds 100,000 50,260 W. R. Kimzey ’. B. Barnett 
Cairo Cairo-Alexander County Bk. Alexander County Bank and Merger Poe: 7 aaeuss 
Cairo National Bank 
Charleston National Trust Rank First National Bank Taken over 200,000 60.690 W. H. Drewel *. W. Claar 
Chicago State Savings Bank & Trust Independence State Bank Purchased 500,000 431.4504. K. Foreman *. C. Dahl 
Co. Surplus & 


Evanston State Bank & Trust Co. Commercial Trust & Savings Merger 500,000 Renee ies Wirt Wright *, W. Carlborg 


Bank and State Bank & 
Trust Co. 
Forest Park Forest Park Trust & Savings Harlem State Sav. Bank and Merger : A. C. Roos H. F. Carlson, 
Bank Forest Park State Bank V. P. and Cash. 
Marengo Marengo State Bank Dairymens State Bank Reorganization 25,000 25.000 F. H. Dunker eecesese 
— State Bank of Winnetka Winnetka State Bank Title 75,000 101.940C- Washburne E. C. Haase 
jana 
Fort Wayne Citizens Trust Co. Citizens Trust Co. and Farm- Consolidation 500,000 665.1600. N. Heaton W. B. Gutelius, 
ers Trust Co. > Secretary 
Greensfork First National Bank, First National Bank, Taken over 25,000 g.589 D. W. Harris E. J. Ward 
Greensfork Williamsburg, Ind. : 
Logansport Logansport Loan & Trust Co. Citizens Loan & Trust Co. Consolidation 150,000 162,300G. E. Hilton F. H. yo rman, 
and Logansport Loan & , Sec. & Tr. 
Trust Co. . 
New Harmony New Harmony Bank New Harmony Bank «& Trust Succeeds 25,000 12,500 E. E. Elliott C. M. Kemmerling 
Co 
Terre Haute Twelve Points State Bank Peoples State Bank Purchased 50,000 33.000 R. H. Rhyan Pent Bede. 
F ’."P. & Cash. 
Westport First National Bank Alert State Bank, Alert, and Consolidation 30,000 15,000 E. G. Davis J. 8. Morris 
First National Bank, West- : 
port 
lowa 
Cantril State Savings Bank State Bank of Cantril and Merger 25,000 5 *. G. Norris B. C. Casady 
Cantril Savings Bank 
Mediapolis Citizens State Bank Roscoe Farmers Savings Bk., Merger 100,000 57. ). R. Nordstrom J. E. Barry 
Roscoe, Ia. and Citizens 
State Bank 
Kansas 
Greensburg The First National Bank in Farmers National Bank Title érnemnes A. E. Johnson C. A. Olson 
Greensburg 
Victoria Farmers National Bank First National Bank and Consolidation 25,000 A. Mermis J. P. Roth 
Farmers State Bank 
Kentucky 


Dry Ridge First State Bank & Trust Co. First National Bank Succeeds 50,000 7,25 ’. T. S. Blackburn J. E. Vice 
of Dry Ridge 
Harlan Harlan National Bank Wallins National Bank, Absorbed 
Wallins Creek 5 
Owensboro First-Owensboro Bank & Tr. First National Bank, Owens- Merger 250,000 . E. O'Bryan H. W. Bottorf 
Co. boro Banking Co., and 
‘ Farmers & Traders Bank 
Richmond Madison Southern Bank & Madison National Bank & Merger 
Trust Co. Trust Co. and Southern 
National Bank 
Louisiana 
Minden Bank of Webster First National Bank Absorbed 50,000 
husetts , 
Boston First National Bank of Boston American Trust Co. and First Merger $4,500,000 
‘ National Bank of Boston 
Michigan 


Detroit American State Bank Guaranty State Bank Absorbed 2,500,000, 3,667,970 R. M. Allan W. Van Goethem 
Detroit Union Guardian Trust Co Guardian Trust Co. and Merger 5,000,000 5,774,040J3. W. Stalker C. E. Clark, Treas 
A Union Trust Co. 

Kalamazoo Bank of Kalamazoo Kalamazoo National Bank & Merger 600,000 333,160J. F. Tuberty J. M. Shackleton 
Trust Co. and Kalamazoo 

Trust & Savings Bank 


> 


Minnesota 
Blue Earth First & Farmers National First National Bank and Consolidation 65,750 F. E. Putnam J. H. Davis 
Bank of Blue Earth ___ Farmers National Bank 








(Continued on next page) 
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CHANGES DUE TO CONSOLIDATIONS 


ABSORPTIONS AND CHANGES IN TITLE 


(Continued from preceding page) 


State & Town PRESENT NAME ForMEeR NAME How CuHancep CapPimTAL es PRESIDENT CASHIER 


Hector State Bank of Hector Farmers & Merchants State Taken over $50,000 $10,400 L. W. Gilbert H. C. Anderson 
Bank 

Hendrum Norman County State Bank Farmers State Bank Taken over 

Osseo Farmers State Bank Citizens State Bank Taken over 

Stewart First State Bank of Stewart Farmers & Merchants State Title 
Bank 

Ulen Security State Bank, Ulen Farmers State Bank, Flom, Merger 
and Security State Bank, 

eye Ulen 

Mississippi 
Union Peoples Bank Bank of Union and Peoples Merger 12,000 A. I. Buckwalter J. L. Lewis 


. Bank 
Missouri 


Armstrong Bank of Armstrong Farmers Bank Taken over y 49,730 R. B. Hume J. A. Denny, Jr, 
Hamilton First Bank & Trust Co. of First National Bank and Merger é 15,000 T. D. Carr W. I. Hemry, 
Hamilton Citizens Trust Co. Treasurer 
Hermitage Bank of Hermitage Farmers Bank, Pittsburg Taken over 
Kansas City Fidelity National Bank & Tr. Western Exchange Bank and Merger 
Co. Fidelity National Bank & 
Trust Co. 
Moberly Mechanics Bank & Trust Co. Mechanics Savings Bank Title 
Sturgeon The Sturgeon Bank Bank of Sturgeon and Citi- Taken over 
zens Bank 
Treloar Farmers Bank Treloar Savings Bank Taken over 33,200 T. F. Koch A. L. Wessel 
Nebraska 
Ashland oy & Merchants Nat'l Farmers & Merchants Bank Conversion 33,000 H. A. Wiggenhorn E. A. Fricke 
ank 
Benkelman Farmers & Merchants State Bank of Benkelman and Consolidation i 5,500 M. A. Higgins Paul Higgins 
Bank Farmers & Merchants State 
Bank 
Blue Hill Commercial Bank First National Bank Taken over dah cian a cise heal 
Brainard Brainard State Bank Loma State Bank, Loma, and Merger 7,090 J. Rerucha J. A. Proskovec 
Brainard State Bank 
Friend First National Bank Merchants & Farmers Bank Merger | é 56,670.H. J. Southwick A. H. Franz 
and First National Bank 
Glenvil First National Bank State Bank of Glenvil Conversion 12,980J. J. Mohlman J. H. Itzen 
Kimball Kimball National Bank Bank of Kimball Conversion P. C. Mockett G. W. Broadhurst 
North Platte McDonald State Bank Union State Bank and Mc- Consolidation § 26,680G. J. Taylor W. E. Starr 
Donald State Bank 
Oconto Farmers Bank Oconto State Bank and Merger j Nf 20,000 Frank Devine J. V. Devine 
Farmers Bank 
Shickley Shickley State Bank Farmers & Merchants Bank Merger 5 6,000 E. H. Wilkins E. L. Bradley 
and Shickley State Bank 
New Jersey 
Carteret Carteret Bank & Trust Co. Carteret Trust Co. Title 
New Egypt First National Bank & Trust First National Bank,Wrights- Absorbed 


Co. town 
New Mexico 


. ee Hot Springs National Bank First National Bank Sueceeds : 1,000 H. Grady Jones 
ew Yor 
Badlwin ey _- Bank & Baldwin National Bank Title 108,080 W. J. Steele 0. D. Lyon 
rust Co. 
Highland Falls First National Bank & Trust First National Bank Title 


Co. of Highland Falls 
North Carolina 


Morganton Morganton Bank & Trust Co. Bank of Morganton Succeeds 
Winston-Salem Wachovia Bank & Trust Co., Forsyth Sav. & Trust Co. Absorbed 


3rd St. Branch 
North Dakota 
Carson First National Bank of Carson First State Bank Conversion } 
Cooperstown First National Bank in Coop- Farmers & Merchants Bank Purchased } 50,000 16,000 L. Almklov 
erstown 
Drake First National Bank in Drake Farmers State Bank Purchased ! 30,0000. A. Refling F. J. Mohr 
Harvey First National Bank Farmers State Bank Purchased 56,760.A. Peterson J.J. Reimer 
Max First State Bank First National Bank Purchased } 5,000 Otto Bremer C. W. Morton 
Neche F First National Bank in First National Bank, Neche, Merger 12,500 K. O. Paulson J. L. Symington 
Neche and Bathgate National Bk. 
: Bathgate i 
Park River First National Bank Farmers Security Bank and Consolidation _| 30,180 K. J. Farup K. D. Bennett 
Oni First National Bank 
C) 


Dayton Union Trust Co. City National Bank & Trust Merger 1,500,000 1,828,260W. G. Davidson W. F. Grieser, Tr. 
Co. and Dayton Savings & } 
Trust Co. 

Dayton Winters National Bank & South Park Savings Bank 


Taken over 
Trust Co. 

Oklahoma 

Durant First National Bank Commercial National Bank Merger | 3,85 Ralph Ownby 

; and First National Bank : 

Ponca City Security Bank & Trust Co. Oklahoma State Bank and Consolidation 250,000 225,000 L. K. Meek W. D. Pfeiffer 
o Security Bank & Trust Co. 

regon 


Portland United States National Bank West Coast National Bank & Merger 3,000,000. 4,216,070 J. C. Ainsworth Paul S. Dick 
United States National Bk. 


80,390 W. Lonsdale T. G. Kenyon, Tr. 


z 
Aatiheww eS te Oem 


Pennsylvania 
Media Media Sixty Ninth Street Media Title & Trust Co., Merger 275,000, 1,270,000 
Trust Co. Media, and Sixty Ninth 
Street Terminal Title & 
Trust Co. 
New Castle Lawrence Sav. & Trust Co. Home Trust Co. and Law- Merger 300,000 745,610T. H. Hartman 
rence Sav. & Trust Co. 


Philadelphia Aldine Trust Co. Manufacturers Title & Trust Taken over 1,218,180 749,920 


0. 
Philadelphia Commercial National Bank Southwark Title & Trust Co. Taken over 
Pittsburgh Peoples Pittsburgh Trust Co. East End Savings & Trust Co Absorbed 


East End Branch 
South Dakota 


Gettysburg Potter County National Bank First National Bank and Consolidation F 27,! Henry Frick 
of Gettysburg Potter County Bank 
Tennessee 
Minor Hill Citizens Bank of Minor Hill, Planters & Merchants Bank Succeeds C. Vaughan, W. D. Haney, 
Branch of Pulaski, Tenn. Manager Asst. Mgr. 
Texas 
Bonham First National Bank First State Bank, Ector, Tex. Purchased 
Forney Farmers National Bank City National Bank and Consolidation 100,000 19,440 W. A. Brooks 
Farmers National Bank | 
Galveston Hutchings-Sealy National Bk Hutchings, Sealy & Co., Bkrs. Merger 750,000 413,680Sealy Hutchings C. J. Savage 
Uninc., and South Texas Surplus, 
National Bank 


_ Greenville Citizens State Bank First National Bank, Merit Purchased ae 
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CHANGES DUE TO CONSOLIDATIONS 


ABSORPTIONS AND CHANGES IN TITLE 


Strate & Town 


~ Houston 
Mesquite 


Palmer 

Port Arthur 

Spearman 

errell 

Throckmorton 
Virginia 
Richmond 
Washington 

Lacrosse 

Reardan 


Wisconsin 
Milwaukee 


New London 


Ripon 


Strate & Town 


Arizona 
Jerome 
Yuma 


Arkansas 
Camden 


PRESENT NAME 


National Bank of Commerce National Bank of Commerce Consolidation 


First National Bank 


Commercial State Bank 
Gulf Bank & Trust Co. 
First State Bank 
American National Bank 


First National Bank 


Southern Bank & Trust Co 
First State Bank 


First National Bank 


Bay View National Bank 
First National Bank 


First National Bank 


(Continued from preceding page) 


ForMeR NAME How CHANGED 


and Marine 
Trust Co. 

First State Bank and First Consolidation 
National Bank 


Banking & 


. 

Citizens Bank and First State Merger 
Bank 

Seaboard Bank & Trust Co. Title 

Fidelity Bank of Commerce Title 

American National Bank and Merger 
First National Bank 

First National Bank, New- Absorbed 
castle, Tex. 

Loan & Savings Bank Title 

First State Bank and Security Merger 
State Bank 

Farmers State Bank and Succeeds 
Reardan National Bank 


Bay View Bank and Mechan- Merger 
ics National Bank 

Bank of New London and Merger 
First National Bank 

American National Bank and Merger 
First National Bank 


CaPpmrAL 


$1,000,000 
50,000 


*5,000 
100,000 
25,000 
200,000 


75,000 


200,000 
60,000 
50,000 


300,000” 


SURPLUS & 
PRoFITs 


$2,485,130 N. E. Meador 


PRESIDENT CASHIER 


J. H. Garrett 


5,620C. A. Tosch 
Undivided 
Profits 
25,000 L. B. Griffith 


E. E. Hartford 
6,920 Walter Wilmeth 
266,190 W. P. Allen 


N. E. Shands 


H. F. Huffaker 
T. E. Halsell 
F. J. Haskins 
J. R. Hamilton 


60,000 D. B. Thomas Garland Eubank 


.....W. W. Smith, Jr. Geo. S. Barnard 
I. M. Camp 


B. W. Hughes 


25,390 A. Camp 
10,000 B. W. Hughes 


75,290 M. C. Trayser 


124,080J. L. Stone 


A. L. Severance 


W. R. Dysart 


BANKS ORGANIZED OR REOPENED 


2 National Banks; 10 State Banks; 8 Reopened Banks 


NaME OF BANK 


SURPLUS & 


CaPivaL Profits 





Bank of Clemenceau (Branch of Clemenceau) or 
Farmers Commercial State Bank (Branch of Somer- 


ton) 


Citizens Bank & Trust Co. 


PRESIDENT CASHIER 


Piggott 
California 
Soquel 
Flori 
Fort Meade 
is 
Oak Park 
Smithshire 
land 
Seat Pleasant 


(Washington, D. C. P.O.) 


usetts 
Quincy 
Mississippi 
Richton 


Piggott State Bank 
Citizens Commercial & Savings Bank 
First State Bank (Reopened) 


Central Oak Park State Bank (Reopened) 
Smithshire State Bank (Reopened) 


Southern Maryland Trust Co. and Branch at Upper 
Marlboro (Reopened) 


Granite Trust Co., North Quincy Branch of Quincy, .. 


Mass. 


Richton Bank & Trust Co. (Purchased assets of Bank 
of Richton) 


$10,000 J. .D. Reynolds 
Surplus 
...++++. Paul M. Pfeiffer 
G. A. Morgan 
. H. Lewis 


19,150 Willis Wilcox 
24,380 Geo. Brooks 


... A. O. Dille 


.... E. M. Gavin 


Garland Hurt 
T. W. Leggett 
H. A. Wright 
B. L. Keen 


R. M. Chittenden 
N. F. Norman 


Mary E. Myers, Treasurer 


. Philip H. Marten, Manager 


J. W. Pope 


Nebraska 
Eagle 
Greeley 
Neligh 
New York 
New York City 


Bank of Eagle (Reopened) 
City National Bank 
Antelope State Bank (Reopened) 


20,000 5,000 A. J. Nelson 
30,000 ..........'J. M. MeQuillan 
50,000 10,000 C. H. Ray 


5,000,000 1,000,000 M. G. B. Whelpley 
Surplus 
errs 


Harry Robertson 

Frank Horan 

R. B. Genoways 

American Express Bank & Trust Co. K. Saville, Tréasurer 
Brooklyn 

North Carolina 
Bonlee 
Mount Airy 
St. Pauls 
Wagram 


National Exchange Bank & Trust Co. 


Peoples Bank & Trust Co. (Reopened) 

First Industrial Bank (Branch of Winston-Salem) 
Bank of St. Pauls (Reopened) 

Bank of Wagram (Reopened) 


0. A. Chatham 


"50,000 J.C. Lentz 


BANKS REPORTED IN PROCESS OF ORGANIZATION 


*Indicates Press Reports 


Edwin Bird Wilson Moves 
New York Office 


6 National Banks; 5 State Banks An effective method of announcing its 
? _ move from 9 Hanover Street to 120 Wall 
it St. New York City, was recently used by 
Edwin Bird Wilson, Ine. serving many 
banks and industries as advertising coun- 
selors. An unusual illustration of Wall 
Street was reprinted from Fortune maga- 
zine, with permission of the publishers, and 
the building formerly occupied by the com- 
pany was reproduced in red and the new 
location indicated in red. This graphically 
portrayed the move. 


SURPLUS & 


Stare & Town PRorits 


California 
Burlingame 


NAME OF BANK CaprmraL CORRESPONDENT 


Bank of Inglewood 
(Branch of Inglewood) 


Goleta *First National Bank 


$ 50,000 U. Dardi, P. O. Box 627, Santa 


Barbara, Calif. 

Inglewood 

Minois 
Chicago 


First Exchange State Bank 
(Branch of Lawndale) 
*Victory National Bank 200,000 Charles F. Riddell, Room 546, 

Conway Bldg., 111 W. Wash- 
ington Street 
Ken 


*First National Bank W. B. Amberg 


$25,000 T. E. Steffey, President 


Hickman 50,000 


Reisterstown 


Overworked Broker: Think of my hard 
luck. I got diabetes at forty-five. 


*Peoples Bank of Reisters- 
town 


25,000 


ta 
West Concord *Farmers State Bank 20,000) . . W. A. Bringgold and W. J. Smith, 
=1e organizers 


Friend: Well, I got Chrysler at one 
hundred and thirty-five-——E-ach. 
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CLASSIFIED 
ADVERTISEMENTS 


Advertisements will be accepted under this 
heading at FIVE CENTS per word, signa- 
tures, address, name and heading to be 
counted. Send cash with your order. 
Answers addressed care of the BANKERS 
MONTHLY will be forwarded promptly. 


PRINTING 
Omaha Printing Company, 13th and Farnam 
Sts., Omaha, U. 8S. A. Lithographers, Embossers, 
Stationers, Office Furniture. 7*-12 ti 


NATIONAL 
PROVINCIAL 
BANK 
LIMITED 


Total Resources: 


Over $1,450,000,000 


($5=<£1.) 


Head Office: 
15, BISHOPSGATE, LONDON, E.C.2 


UNION BANK OFFICE: 
Princes Street, London, E.C. 2 


OVER 1300 OFFICES 


The Bank offers 
SPECIAL FACILITIES 
for the Conduct of the Accounts of 


OVERSEAS BANKS 


AFFILIATED BANKS: 


COUTTS & CO. 
GRINDLAY & CO., LTD. 


A Valuable Feature 
Of Your 


BANKERS DIRECTORY 


One of the most popular 
features of the Bankers 
Directory is the section 
listing sources of supply 
and service. 


When you are in the mar- 
ket for any product or 
service used by your bank 
you will find this section 
—a time and money saver. 


Turn to page 3G of your 
new 1930 Bankers Direct- 
ory and note how complete- 
ly we have organized this 
useful information. 

RAND MSNALLY & COMPANY 


Publishers 
536 So. Clark St., Chicago, Ill. 


Readers will confer a favor by 











mentioning 


STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, 
MANAGEMENT, CIRCULATION, 
ETC., REQUIRED BY THE 
ACT OF CONGRESS OF 
AUGUST 24, 1912. 


Of THE BANKERS MONTHLY published monthly 
at Chicago, Illinois, for April 1, 1930 


STATE OF ILLINOIS), 
COUNTY OF COOKS§®: 


Before me, a Notary Public 
State and county aforesaid, 
John Y. Beaty, who, having been duly sworn 
according to law, deposes and says that he is 
the Editor of the BANKERS MONTHLY and that 
the following is, to the best of his knowledge and 
belief, a true statement of the ownership, man- 
agement (and if a daily paper, the circulation). 
ete., of the aforesaid publication for the date 
shown in the above caption, required by the 
Act of August 24, 1912, embodied in section 
411, Postal Laws and Regulations, printed on 
the reverse of this form to-wit: 


in and for the 
personally appeared 


1. That the names and addresses of the pub 
lisher, editor, managing editor, and business 
managers are: Publisher, Rand McNally & 
Company, 536 S. Clark St., Chicago, II. 
Editor, John Y. Beaty, 536 S. Clark St., Chicago, 
Ill. Editorial and Business Director, G. Prather 
Knapp, 536 S. Clark St., Chicago, Ill. 

2. That the owner is: (If owned by a cor- 
poration, its name and address must be stated 
and also immediately thereunder the names and 
addresses of stockholders owning or holding 
one per cent or more of total amount of stock. 
If not owned by a corporation, the names and 
addresses of the individual owners must be 
given. If owned by a firm, company, or other 
unincorporated concern, its name and address, 
as well as those of each individual member, 
must be given.) 


Rand McNally and Company, 536-538 South 
Clark Street, Chicago, a corporation of which 
the following are the stockholders owning or 
holding one per cent or more of the total amount 
of stock—Harry B. Clow and Andrew F. W. 
McNally, Trustees of Estate of Andrew McNally, 
deceased, 536-538 South Clark St. Chicago, IIl.; 
H. B. Clow, 60 Scott St. Chicago, Ill.; Andrew 
F. W. MeNally, 536-538 South Clark St., 
Chicago, Ill.; Estate of James McNally, 536-538 
South Clark St., Chicago, Ill.; Mrs. Wm. H. 
Milchsack, 518 Centre St., Bethlehem, Pa.; Mrs. 
Clara M. Hohl, 5 Edgewood Park, New Rochelle, 
N. Y.; Mrs. June P. M. Chapin, care Whitney 
Central Trust & Savings Bank, City Bank 
Branch, New Orleans, La.; E. C. Buehring, 
536-538 South Clark St., Chicago, Ill.; Eleanor 
V. MeNally, 1041 Judson Ave., Evanston, IIl.; 
Julia Hessert, Drake Hotel, Chicago, Ill.; Gustav 
Hessert, 536-538 South Clark St., Chicago, IIl.: 
Louise P. Bunts, 550 Surf Street, Chicago, Il. 


3. That the known bondholders, mortgagees, 
and other security holders owning or holding 
1 per cent or more of total amount of bonds, 
mortgages, or other securities are: (If there 
are none, so state.) None. 


4. That the two paragraphs 
giving the names of the owners, stockholders, 
and security holders, if any, contain not only 
the list of stockholders and security holders as 
they appear upon the books of the company but 
also, in cases where the stockholder or security 
holder appears upon the books of the company 
as trustee or in any other fiduciary relation, the 
name of the person or corporation for whom 
such trustee is acting, is given; also that the 
said two paragraphs contain statements embrac- 
ing affiant’s full knowledge and belief as to the 
circumstances and conditions under which stock- 
holders and security holders who do not appear 
upon the books of the company as trustees, hold 
stock and securities in a capacity other than that 
of a bona fide owner; and this affiant has no 
reason to believe that any other person, associa- 
tion, or corporation has any interest direct or 
indirect in the said stock, bonds, or other securi- 
ties than as so stated by him. 


next above, 


5. That the average number of copies of 
each issue of this publication sold or distributed, 
through the mails or otherwise, to paid sub- 
scribers during the six months preceding the 
date shown above is..... (This information 
is required from daily publications only.) 


John Y. 
Editor 


Beaty 


Sworn to and subscribed before me 
day of March, 1930. 


this 27th 


M. J. Stanton, Notary Public 


[SEAL] 
(My commission expires 


December 8th, 1930) 


THE MAY 
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INDEX TO 
ADVERTISERS 


A. B. A. Cheques 

American Perforator Co. 
American Warehousemen’s Asso. 
Athey Co 


c 


Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pacifie Ry. 
Cleveland Trust Co. saa 
Continental Illinois Bank & Trust Co , Chicago. P 
D 


Davenport-Taylor Mfg. Co.... 
Diebold Safe & Lock Co. 

Do/ More Chair Co. . 

Do-Well fame ultural Service 
Downey Co., re: 


F 


First National Bank, Boston 
First National Bank, Chicago. 
First National Bank, St. Louis Inside front cover 
Foreman-State National Bank, Chicago 

Inside back cover 
Fulton National Bank, Atlanta ouuceee 


G 


General Motors Accept. Corp. 
Guaranty Trust Co., New York 


H 


Heco Envelope Co... .... 
Hush-A-Phone Corp... . . 


I 


International Harvester Co. 


L 


Lake Erie Chemical Co. . 64465 sae 
La Monte & Son, Geo... . ‘ , ocean 


Lawrence Warehouse Co.. . 


Massey-Harris Co. ee 
Mercantile-Commerce Bank & Trust Co., St. Louis43 
Midland Bank, Ltd .. 69 
Mississippi Valley Trust Co., St. Louis — 
N 


National Cash Register Co 
National City Co... .. 
National Safe & Lock Co 
National Provincial Bank, Ltd 
Northwest Bancorporation . . 


Back cover 


oO 


Oliver Farm Equipment Sales Co... 


Sargent & Greenleaf, Inc. 

Shaw-Walker Co. : 

Smith Associates, Inc., T. Harris 

4 Louis Bank Bldg. & Equip. Co. . 
Louis Sticker Co. 

pot see § Johnson Co. 


Todd Company 


Union Trust Co., Cleveland 


Ww 
Westminster Bank, Ltd. 


Yale & Towne Mfg. Co.. 


when writing to our advertisers 








